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TYPICAL NEW 4-ENGINE MAINLINER 
SPEEDS AND LOW FARES 


CHICAGO TO NEW YORK 
34 hrs.—only $32.85 


SEATTLE TO LOS ANGELES 
54 hrs.—only 44.30 


SAN FRANCISCO TO CHICAGO 
8% hrs.—only 85.45 











They're HERE! They re flying the famous Main Line Airway 
coast to coast. The new 230-mile-an-hour 4-engine C-54 Mainliners built 


by Douglas! 

The interiors were especially designed by United to provide you with 
spacious comfort aloft. While other lines are placing as many as 60 seats 
in planes of this type, United’s C-54 Mainliners are limited to 44 seats 
so that United’s passengers can enjoy uncrowded cabin space aloft and 
superior service. The fares, 24% lower than before Pearl Harbor, bring 
swift Mainliner air travel within the reach of every pocketbook. 

Here’s new 4-mile-a-minute speed in new greater comfort. And now, 
with the lifting of every government air travel restriction, all seats on 
these new Mainliners are available for civilian travel. 

So plan to fly—and fly United—in finer comfort and with more time- 
saving than ever before. Make reservations early—because now everyone 
wants to go by air. For reservations or information call United or consult 
your local authorized travel agent. 


UNITED & AIR LINES 
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NO 


LABOR PAINS - 


IN 
MINNESOTA 


By A. E. Ramberg 


LTHOUGH labor relations continue to get worse 

throughout the nation, they are getting still better 

in Minnesota. Last year, work stoppages in that 
state declined 55 per cent below what they were before the 
Minnesota Conciliation Law—the now famous “Count Ten” 
law—went into effect in 1939, 

Here is a summary of Minnesota’s extraordinary progress 
against the national labor relations current as taken from 
U. S. Department of Labor statistics: In the years 1936, 
1937 and 1938, before the labor law was enacted, workers 
on strike in Minnesota averaged 15,865 and in the six sub- 
sequent years the average dropped to 4,498. On the national 
scene, and still quoting Labor Department statistics, from 
1936 to 1938, the average number on strike was 1,112,527 
and in the six following years the national average increased 
to 1,483,754. 

To sum up the summary: Work stoppages in Minnesota 
are declining while, throughout the nation generally, they 
are increasing. 

While management and labor leaders throughout the 
nation have begun to study the labor conciliation machinery in 
Minnesota in’order to find out how the wheels and sprockets 
mesh, there is another factor which also needs study before 
you can really appreciate what . 
makes the whole thing tick. It eS 
is the friendly, give-and-take " 
attitude toward the problem 
that is so prevalent among both 
management and labor through- 
out Minnesota—and so rare 


almost everywhere else. 


THE: 


This state is passing through “the = 

current labor unrest with a minimum turn to the arbitration pro- 

= of strikes due to reasonable laws 
and friendliness in its communities. 
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Emphasis is placed on human factors in settling disputes 
more than on formulas and cold fact-finding. The success 
of the moderate Minnesota Labor Relations Act with its 
10-day “cooling off” period and public interest clause is 
attributed by observers to its competent administration and 
because it provides for representation by both labor and 
management on its fact-finding commissions. 

When Harold E. Stassen, former Governor of Minnesota, 
proposed the law he said it must be fair and friendly to 
labor, respect the rights of the employer, and safeguard the 
interest of the public. It has been kept that way, most em- 
ployers and labor leaders agree. 

Here are the basic principles of the law: 

Before a strike or lockout, there must be at least 10 days 
of direct negotiation between employer and employees, at 
least 10 days of negotiation at the conference table with the 
State Labor Conciliator, and if national emergency or other 
important public interest is involved, there must be at least 
an additional 30 days of mediation by a fact finding commis- 
sion of three, appointed by the Governor, before a strike 
can be legally called. 

Such a commission must comprise a representative of 
labor, of employers and a disinterested third person repre- 

senting the public. 
: At any stage of the proceed- 


ings, both sides may voluntarily 


cedure maintained by the office 
of the State Labor Conciliation. 


Important to the administra- 


tion of the law and the confi- 
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management 


has the 


and 


official 


dence in it of labor 


that no government 
power to compel any certain terms ot 
ettlement. 

If the provisions of the law are not 
complied with, either side may apply 
to the courts for an injunction. 

The passage of time and the bringing 
out of facts in a dispute, while pro- 
duction and wages continue, gives an 
informed public opinion an opportunity 
to be felt. This is said by students of 
the law to be the real democratic force 
toward voluntary settlement of disputes. 

It gives flaring tempers a chance 
to cool and provides time for high com- 
pany officials and boards of directors 
to curb unreasonable management. 

In a word, the law makes both sides 
exhaust all possibilities of peaceful settle- 
ment before production stops. 

The industrial machine in Minnesota 
kept going under the foregoing pro- 
visions while elsewhere it slowed almost 
to a stop. 

In recent months during the nation- 
wide packing workers strike by the CIO, 
contracts were signed with packing com- 
panies in Minnesota—Elliott & Com- 
pany at Duluth and Hormel at Austin 
besides a number of smaller packing 
plants. 

Unions and employers at the Elliott 
and Hormel firms agreed to a 15 per 
cent wage increase and delayed further 
negotiations until the national economic 


At both 


places there are long histories of har- 


picture could become clearer. 
monious labor relations. Gains for the 
workers have been steady from year to 
year, An atmosphere in which success- 
ful negotiations could be carried on 
had been created, 

When the steel strike went into effect 
elsewhere in the nation, steel workers 
and iron ore miners in Minnesota stayed 
on the job another 30 days earning 
another month’s pay while steel men in 
other states walked picket lines in zero 
weather. 

And while representatives of manage- 
ment and labor in too many places were 
in civil war—or on the verge of it— 
management and labor in St. Paul, Min- 
nesota, signed a 10-point industrial rela- 
tions charter designed to maintain peace 
during the reconversion period and be- 
yond. 

The agreement was approved in Janu- 
ary, 1945, after four months of confer- 


ences by the Association of Commerce 


and the AFL Trades and Labor assem- 





bly. Similar programs, though on a less 
formal basis, are in effect in Minne- 
apolis and Duluth, as well as in several 
smaller cities. 

The agreement pledges both groups to 
cooperate in the solution of problems 
arising out of industrial relations and 
provides joint committees to deal with 
them. It accomplishes in a large meas- 
ure on a local scale what the national 
management-labor-government confer- 
ences in Washington failed to do last 
fall. However, in the St. Paul confer- 
ences, there were no government repre- 
sentatives. 

The agreement recognizes there are 
relations where 


phases of industrial 


common viewpoints do not exist, but 





Develop a feeling of mutual 


cooperation and_ responsibility 


between employers and employees. 
From Action Program of 


International Committee on Business Standards 
for 1946 





acknowledges there are many areas of 


agreement. Two of the aims are the 
elimination of overtime work and the 
establishment by industry of wage rates 
to meet the present cost of living. An- 
other is the improvement of productive 
efficiency under fair working conditions 
and work standards which will assure 
the public quality goods and services at 
equitable prices and a steadily advancing 
standard of living. 

The reference to productive efficiency 
emphasizes one important factor which 
outsiders often overlook in the Minne- 
sota labor picture. Just recently when 
experiments were getting underway for 
the development of low grade ore re- 
sources, one employer who established a 
plant there said he obtains 20 per cent 
more production from the same number 
of employees in Minnesota than he does 
in his Detroit plant. 

The charter is simple, but broad in 
scope. It doesn’t attempt to set a pat- 
tern for tiny details. Here are the 10 
points : 

1. Industrial expansion and the estab- 
lishment of new industries in St. Paul 
as a means of assuring employment for 
persons able and willing to work. 

2. Labor and industry pledge to co- 
operate and assist veterans in every 
way possible. 

3. Cooperation in securing release of 
for production. If 


materials needed 
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necessary, the sending of a joint dele- 
gation to Washington. 

4. A housing and public construc- 
tion program for St. Paul. 

5. Necessary bond issues for re- 
quired public construction projects. 

6. Each person entitled to only one 
job. 

7. Labor will seek the elimination of 
overtime work, and industry will estab- 
lish wage rates to meet the present cost 
of living. 

8. Improved 
under fair working conditions, and work 
standards which will assure the public 
of quality goods and services at equi- 
table prices and a steadily advancing 


productive efficiency 


standard of living. 

9. Exchange of information on all 
matters directly affecting the employ- 
ment opportunities for St. Paul citizens. 

10. A joint labor information com- 
mittee to explore areas of adjustment of 
labor controversies and to confer with 
the parties to a labor dispute, but not 
to arbitrate the dispute. 

Editorially the Twin City newspapers 
looked upon the agreement as one of 
the factors which will attract industries 
to Minnesota. The St. Paul Dispatch 
said: “If the spirit of this charter 
prevails throughout, St. Paul can con- 
tinue to be an island of industrial har- 
mony in the sea of industrial warfare.” 
The Minneapolis Star-Journal said it 
“is another manifestation of the con- 
structive attitude which has been fos- 
tered in these parts” and that it is a 
realization that “their city could go 
ahead, and business and labor profit, 
only if the wheels keep turning.” 

A by-product of the St. Paul charter 
was the decision of the Minnesota Fed- 
eration of Labor, representing 125,000 
organized workers to advertise Min- 
nesota employer-employee relations in 
leading national financial and business 
journals. A series of three ads was 
published and brought scores of letters 
over the nation 


from businessmen all 


who sought further information about 


“ 


the Minnesota “pattern of labor rela- 
tions.” 

The advertisements pointed out that 
in Minnesota the labor cost in manu- 
facturing was 7.5 per cent less in 1944 
than in the eastern states because of 
greater production capacity per worker. 
Authority for this statement is a report 
by the J. G. White Engineering Corp., 
80 Broad Street, New York. 

The series included this statement: 


“We American Federation of Labor 
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folks in Minnesota get along with our 
bosses. 

“We believe in private initiative, not 
government in business. We want the 
boss to make money and expand his 
business. When he can expand, he needs 
more of us, and we are an ambitious 
bunch.” 

In running this series, organized labor 
stole a march on organized business 
which hadn't yet got around to adver- 
tising the virtues of their state. 

The present era of generally good 
labor-management relations in Minne- 
sota dates back to the period of bitter 
strikes in the middle 30's, most notably 
the truck drivers’ strikes which so in- 
censed the farmers and angered the pub- 
lic that legislative relief was sought. 

But instead of a restrictive and puni- 
tive law, Stassen, then the youngest 
governor in the nation, supported a 
moderate law under which relations 
have consistently improved from year 
to year. And in 1945 when a restrictive 
law was adopted, it was vetoed by 
Governor Edward J. Thye, Stassen’s 
successor, in the face of wide support 
of farm groups and some business in- 
terests. This veto is now credited with 
having prevented bad industrial relations 
because the law would have so an- 
tagonized labor groups that they would 
not have been in the mood for peaceful 
relations. 

Organized labor opposed the Labor 
Relations Law but a vast majority of 
the labor leadership in Minnesota agreed 
to give the law a fair trial. That spirit 
led to steadily improving relations be- 
tween management and labor. As they 
got to know one another better, it was 
easier to settle disputes. Leaders of labor 
wanted to show that they and manage- 
ment could settle disputes between them- 
selves and thus offset demands for re- 
strictive, punitive legislation. 

An important reason for continued 
confidence of labor in the law is that 
the conciliators—there have been four— 
have been taken from the ranks of 
labor. All have been active in the 
AFL leadership and have developed 
reputations for fairness in dealing with 
employers. 

As part of its program, organized 
labor sought cooperation with manage- 
ment on matters of public interest and 
such meetings during the past six years 
became the foundation on which a char- 
ter, such as was adopted in St. Paul, 
could be built. It has been the practice 
for a number of years for Chambers of 











are an ambitious bunch. 


bureau. 


of work. 


There were many others. 


LABOR TEMPLE 
Robert A. Olson, Pres. 


*J.G. White Engineering Corp., 80 Broad St 


Rasa? 


@ In Minnesota, the boss often goes back into the shop at 
noon and says, ‘‘Let’s pitch a game of horseshoes.”’ 

We tell you that because we American Federation of Labor 
folks in Minnesota get along with our bosses. 

We believe in private initiative, not government in busi- 
ness. We want the boss to make money and expand his 
business. When he can expand, he needs more of us, and we 


Besides . . . you can’t pitch horseshoes with a government 


And our prosperity means prosperity for the farmer. Our 
pay buys the food the farmer produces; good wages in the 
city mean good living on the farm. 

We AFL employees in Minnesota helped turn out 
$2,000,000,000 worth of war material without any stoppage 


Twin City Ordnance, St. Paul; 
and Butler Shipbuilders, Duluth, are three typical Minne- 
sota industries that turned out war material faster than it 
could be hauled away. They had contracts with AFL unions. 


The Minnesota manufacturer's labor cost was 7.5 per cent 


less in 1944 than his eastern competitor. * 
We can tell you more if you're interested. 


MINNESOTA FEDERATION OF LABOR (AFL) 


Representing 125,000 craftsmen who return 
@ good doy's work for a good day's poy 


, New York, is authority for this statement. 





NO TROUBLE THAT 
A GAME OF HORSESHOES 3 
CANT CURE! 4 























General Mills, Minneapolis; 








ST. PAUL, MINN. 


George W. Lawson, Sec. 
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Labor beat Industry to the punch in Minnesota by running a series of ads extolling the good 
labor-management relations in its state. 


Commerce in many Minnesota towns to 
invite labor leaders to their annual meet- 
ings. Likewise, business leaders more 
frequently are attending labor-sponsored 
meetings and programs. In February of 
this year (1946), for instance, when 
the Painters’ Union (AFL) of Duluth 
celebrated its 50th anniversary, business 
leaders, including Walker Jamar, Pres- 
ident of the Duluth Chamber of Com- 
merce, were guests. 

Joint business-labor committees are 
active in St. Cloud, Winona, Red Wing, 
Mankato, and other Minnesota towns. 

Many political and other public speak- 
ers give most of the credit for the good 
labor record in Minnesota to the pro- 
visions of the State Law. But there 
must be much more to it than that. 
A law can, at best, provide a formula. 


Although many disputes are settled un- 
der procedures set up by the law, far 
more are settled in direct negotiations. 
If that weren’t so, the Minnesota Labor 
Relations office would have more than 
three conciliators. 

Labor and business leaders in Minne- 
sota don’t know whether what is being 
done successfully on a local scale can 
be done in industries which spread their 
activities across the nation, but they feel 
it would be worth trying. 

They are showing in Minnesota that 
permanent good feeling and peaceful 
relations come only when neither side 
resorts to “strategic maneuvers” to get 
temporary advantage over the other. 

And that is a lesson the rest of the 
nation seems in dire need of learning 


right now. 
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Why Can’t Tax Form 


EMEMBER Shakespeare’s play 
about Julius Caesar? 
In that play a seothsaver says 


to Caesar, “Beware the ides of March.” 


The “ides” meant March 15—and on 
that date Caesar was stabbed to death. 
We didn’t get stabbed to death on 


March 15, but we came pretty close to 
it; for on that date we had to pay the 
remaining installment on our previous 
vear’s income tax, plus the first quarter 
ly installment on the current year’s in 


come tax, 


March” al- 


in our minds the following 


That’s why the “Ides ot 


Way » Faises 
questions : 


Why 


mcome 


do we have to pay so much 
tax! 

What are they doing with the money 
we pay: 


Why 


simplified ; 


can't income tax forms be 
Well, | am no income tax expert 
but I will try to give you some of the 


answef.rs. 


hy Do We Pay So Much 
lax: 


The reason we pay so much income 


Income 


tax is because our Government ts 


spending a vastly greater amount of 
money than it used to spend. 
let’s back to 


good old days of Calvin Coolidge. 


For instance ae) the 

The Coolidge budget estimate for the 
Government 1929 (last 
half of 1928 and fast half of 1929) was, 


briefly condensed, as follows: 


fiscal vear of 


Government receipts 
from customs, income 
internal revenue 
sources. . .$3,809,497 314 


Total Federal expendi- 


tax, 
and other 
3,556,957 ,031 


tures 


Excess of receipts 


over expenditures, 252,540,283 


2 ey Going? 


s be Simplified? 
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By 
George I. Trundle, Jr. 
c 


ENGINEERING 
MEMBER 
KIWANIS CLUB OF CLEVELAND, OHIO 


THE TRUNDLE 
COMPANY: 


PRESIDENT 


| picked 1929 because it was one of 
our big peacetime years. And yet for 
the fiscal 1928-1929 our Govern- 
ment 


only slightly over three and a half bil- 


year 


expenditures were estimated at 


lion dollars; and Calvin Coolidge, 
thrifty man that he was, was actually 


figuring on saving money. 

Now let’s jump to the Government's 
fiscal year of 1938, and take a look at 
Mr. Roosevelt's budget estimate for that 
year. Condensed, it reads like this: 


Government receipts 
from customs, income 
internal revenue 
. $7,293,607 197 


Total Federal expendi- 


tax, 


and other sources. . 


tures 6,157 ,999,254 


Anticipated excess of 


receipts over ex- 


wie sa eee $1,135,607,943 


penditures 


Note the “anticipated” excess of re- 


ceipts over expenditures as indicated in 





s of March, remember, you're 
the boss. folks 


who determine tax policies. 


You. elect 








When you think of the Ides i 
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Mr. Roosevelt’s proposed budget. What 


and 


happened to that hypothetical excess? 
“Tee 


the about 

tax, spend and spend, elect and elect’’? 
that by 
1938 proposed federal expenditures had 


Remember story 


The important contrast is 


mounted to over six billion dollars by 
comparison to three and a half billion 
dollars for 1929, 

Now let’s jump to Mr. Truman’s rec- 
ommended budget for the Government's 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1946: 

Total Federal expendi- 
ie viweenn as $67 ,393,679,135 
Government 


tures 
receipts 


from customs, in- 


come tax, internal 


revenue and other 
sources 38,608,827 ,952 





Deficit $28,784,851,183 


And you ask why your income taxes 


are so high? 


Where is the money going? 

Of course during the war years most 
ot the 
to pay for the war. 

In Mr. Truman’s latest budget 
that the United 
billion dollars 
1945, and 
national defense expenditures for 1946 
at $48,800,000,000,. 

Not one of us is in a position to 


Government's money has gove 
mes- 
States 


fe Tr 


sage he says 


90) 


defense in 


spent over na- 


tional estimates 


complain about the amount of money 


that was spent to win this war. No 
doubt there was some waste and ex- 
travagance. No doubt an excess of sup- 
plies and materials was built up. But 


that is exactly what won the war. The 
basic essential was an oversupply of 
everything required to overwhelm the 
enenly. 

But 
penditures which do not come under 


what about governmental ex- 


the classification of national defense ? 
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Suppose we subtract from Mr. Tru- 
man’s 1946 budget estimate the 
$48,800,000,000 required for national de- 
fense. On that basis we get a remainder 
of $18,593,679,135 for conducting the 
affairs of the Government not con- 
nected with national defense. 

Compare this to the $6,157,999,254 
estimate for all Government expendi- 
tures, including Army and Navy, for 
1938, made by Mr. Roosevelt—and the 
budget for all Government expenditures 
for 1929, totaling $3,556,957,031, made 
by Mr. Coolidge. 

Now— why these tremendous in- 
creases ? 

Well, when Mr. Roosevelt came 
along, we decided that the people who 
had some money ought to help out the 
people who did not have any money; 
and the people who had jobs ought to 
help out people who didn’t have any 
jobs. So in Mr. Roosevelt’s proposed 
budget for 1938 we note the following 
items that were not on Calvin Coolidge’s 
budget for 1929: 

General Public Works 

Program ...........@ 4au,0eeee 
Social Security ....... 295,974,000 
Old-Age Reserve Ac- 

COGN E i oii. 54's 010% ner 
Recovery and Relief... 


540,000,000 

316,030,913 
$1,603,113,876 

The next step is one having to do 
with Government regulation and con- 
trol. This sort of thing requires a vast 
number of administration offices, with 
a great many employees. Under the 
Roosevelt peacetime years we began to 
extend Government regulation and con- 
trol into many fields that the Federal 
Government had not entered before. 

Then along came the National Defense 
Program, and then the war itself—and 
the need for governmental regulation, 
direction and control multiplied by leaps 
and bounds. 

The war is over—but governmental 
regulation, direction and control, with 
all of the increased expenditures and 
personnel involved, is still with us. And 
still with us, likewise, are taxes such 
as those having to do with Social 
Security and old-age pensions originated 
during the Roosevelt peacetime years as 
“social measures.” 

Perhaps the situation today can best 
be summed up by this significant con- 
trast: 

In 1929, under Calvin Coolidge, Gov- 
ernment employees exclusive of the 
military, totaled approximately 580,000. 
By the end of 1945, the number of Gov- 


ernment employees had risen to over 
3,300,000. 

If you want to know where your 
money is going, ask your librarian or 
your congressman or senator how you 
can get hold of the latest copy of the 
budget message of the President. This 
is a big book filled with complicated 
tables. But all the facts as to where 
your money goes are included in those 
tables. 

The fact is that, first because of so- 
called social reasons, and second because 
of war complications, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has moved in on hundreds of 
phases of business and individual life 
which, only 15 years ago, had hardly 
been touched by Government activity. 

The war is over, and the 1929-33 


depression, which provided the original 


impetus toward increased Government 





concern over the lives of individuals, 
is now in the distant past—but the 
governmental bureaucracies engendered 
and created by the old depression, and 





the war just ended, remain—and we are 


paying for them today. 


Why Are Income Tax Forms 
So Complicated? 

lor many years, as the tax situation 
has grown constantly more complex, 
there has been an increasing public 
demand for the simplification of income 
tax return forms. 

At first thought, it is natural to as- 
sume that the complications of our 
income tax forms are typical of cus- 
tomary governmental red_ tape, plus 
unnecessary verbiage insisted upon by 
lawyers. But it isn’t as simple as all 
that. 

The fact is that an income tax return 
form can be no simpler than the law 
which this form interprets and rep- 


resents. And our income tax laws have 
been extremely complicated. Why? 

Well—let me put it to you in this 
way: 

Suppose Kiwanis should decide that 
its dues should be extremely high, 

Well—the first question that would 
arise would be the fact that some Kiwa- 
mians could pay high dues while others 
could not. So a graduate scale of dues 
would probably be arrived upon, related 
to the personal income of Kiwanis 
members. 

The next thing that would come up 
would be that an inflexible graduated 
scale of dues would not be fair, be- 
cause some people with fairly high 
incomes have a disproportionate amount 
of necessary expenses. So the sliding 
scale of dues would probably — be 
amended to meet these exigencies. 

The next thing that might happen 
would be that Kiwanians who have to 
sock a lot of their incomes back into 
their businesses would say that, even 
though, technically-speaking, their in 
comes were large, they could not afford 
to pay as much in dues as other Kiwa- 
nians whose incomes were lower but 
represented clear salaries. So further 
rules might be made to take care of this 
situation. 

The result would be a rule which 
was amended; and then the amendment 
amended; and then the amendment to 
the amendment amended. 

That is about what has been going 
on with respect to our tax laws; and 
our income tax forms simply reflect that 
situation. 

To my mind, our Congress has tried 
to be fair in the allocation of income 
taxes. It has tried to take into con- 
sideration all sorts of contingencies. 

The first is of course tlie difference 
in income. 

The second is the difference in num 
ber of dependents. 

A third is the differentiation between 
earned income and income resulting 
from capital gains. 

A fourth has to do with the amount 
of money which an individual has to 
pay out in interest on loans. 

So it goes. There are all sorts of 
qualifications, each one designed to try 
to be fair toward the man who has a 
special or particular situation. 

And if we are going to try to be 
as fair as we can toward everybody, 
the result is going to be a mighty com 
plex affair—and I don't see that there is 
much we can do about it. 

Just let me give you an illustration 

(Continued on page 44) 





THe President of the 
l'nited States commends Kiwa- 
nis International for its mem- 
hers’ work in fostering interna- 
tional good will as exemplified 
by United States-Canada Good 
Will Week, April 21-27. 
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In this first year of peace, the service 
rendered by Kiwanis International in sponsoring the 
annual United States—Canadian (Goodwill week deepens in 
The needs of our world of today are almost 
Food, shelter, health, the means to earn a 


livelihood — all these things are dire necessities after 
the long shattering years of war, and they will be found 
most speedily where good will leads nations to cooperate 


effectively. 


operation. 


our Worth American example, 


President, 

Kiwanis International, 
520 North Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Illinois. 


HON. HARRY S. 


By Felix B. Streyckmans 


IN COLLABORATION WITH: 


George E. String fellow 


CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS FOR UNITED STATES 


States 
for almost 


HE 


have lived 


United 


and Canada 
two cen- 





turies as peaceful neighbors while 
having the longest international bound- 
ary in the world and the only unforti- 
fied one. That fact is frequently cited 
to prove that all nations can get along 


There is no denying this 
But the argument usually is 
presented in a way to create the impres- 
sion that the two nations have always 


in peace. 
theory. 


lived as neighbors in complete harmony, 
without encountering any serious diff- 
culties. This, definitely, is not so. 





TRUMAN, 


Retween Canada and the United States there 
has been no let-—down in the spirit or the habit of co~ 
Our two peoples work to,ether as closely 
today as they did a year ago amd will keep on doing so. 
The world as a whole desperately needs to profit from 


We for our part will do 


our utmost to recreate the spirit of cooperation where 

it is lacking and to support it where it is faltering. 

Under these circumstances there is even more need today 
for Kiwanis everywhere to drive home tlie lesson of the 

Canadian-American relationship. 


ery sincerely yours, 


Hamilton Holt, Esq., 


PRESIDENT OF THE UNITED STATES 


World’s Friendhest Fronter 


H. H. Stevens 


CHAIRMAN, INTERNATIONAL 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC 
AFFAIRS FOR CANADA 


The history of the U. S.-Canadian 
neighbor-relations has consisted con- 
tinuously of the usual disputes and dis- 
agreements that exist between nations— 
yet each international problem has even- 
tually been settled peaceably! That is 
the whole truth of the matter—and the 
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for Canada-United States 


in the other country. 









ever before. 









Ottawa, 


March 4, 1946 





RIGHT HON. W. L. 


truth is more remarkable 


than the common, half-told story. 


whole even 

Obviously, two nations who never 
have any disagreement, will be able to 
get along amicably without a fortified 
But when two nations can be 
hurts 


border. 
continually 
from the friction 
world’s longest international border and 
still refrain from fortifying either side, 
safe in the faith of mutual goodwill, it 
is a real challenge to the rest of the 


suffering personal 


arising along the 


world to live in peace. 

The Canadian-U.S. border was _ es- 
tablished during a period of youthful 
westward expansion when rivalry was 
keen for both personal gain and national 
growth. In the war of the Colonial rev- 


CANADA 


I am glad to have the opportunity of sending 
to Kiwanis International a messarse of cordial greeting 
Zoodwill Week. 


Through all the vicissitudes of war, 
co-operation between the armed forces of our two nations 
was thorough and far-reaching. 
civilian problems of raw materials, production, 
conversion of war intustries to mcet peace-time needs, 
and in the provision of food for a needy world, there 
has likewise been close co-operation. 
measurs, the everyiay lives of the citizens of the one 
country are bound up with the lives of their neighbours 


Ye share a proud heritase 
extending back through generations. 
and tragic stimulus of war, we have 
great heights in joint effort. It 
to work unceasingly to meet the urgent problems of building 
a secyre and stable peace. 
men and women of goodwill will now count 


I wish every success to Kiwanis International 
in continuing its honourable record of service in building 
international friendship. 


Prime Minister of Candda. 





MACKENZIE KING, 


In dealing with the 


the re- 


In an increasing 


of friendship 
Under the unusual 

been able to achieve 
must be our concern 


In that task the efforts of 
far more than 


PRIME MINISTER OF CANADA 


olution, the United States had every ex- 
pectation of including Canada within its 
own borders when the peace was even- 
The the 
other hand, objected to the United States 
getting the territory north of the Ohio 
river because they felt that American 
control might endanger their fur trade 
and export trade to the Indians! The 
compromise water through 
the Great Lakes was very reluctantly 
agreed upon by each side, with Canada 


tually made. Canadians, on 


boundary 


holding out to the last to exclude the 
United States from the Saint Lawrence 
river and. all its tributaries. 

Even after the agreement was reach- 
boundary 


ed, disputes continued to 


plague the relationship of the two coun- 





Tue Prime Minister o} 
Canada sends cordial greetings 
and expresses the hope that the 
cooperation between our two 
countries. will continue in order 


to secure alasting peace. 


































For a 


tries for more than a century. 
great many years the boundary was un- 
surveyed and unmarked, which resulted 
in considerable local disagreements as 
to the frontier. Trade between the U. S. 
Canada was seriously interfered 
British 
duties on American vessels which trav- 


and 
with by officers who levied 
eled on the American side of the water 
boundary. But when Washington sent 
Jay to negotiate a treaty to settle this 
difficulty, many Americans protested on 
the ground that they had no desire to 
trade with the Canadians, anyway! 
Although the international boundary 
was determined by a treaty of 1783, 
there was continual disagreement about 
(Continued on page 39) 
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by Herbert C. Lanks 


PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR 


PORTENTOUS piece of news 

crept out of the cold and into the 

harmless little items in the back 
pages of a few newspapers along the 
Mexican border this winter. It was only 
an unassuming little item, stating that 
trafic over the Laredo Bridge into 
Mexico was already ahead of its pre- 
war peak. 

So what? We expect everything to 
exceed its pre-war peak. But this little 
item crept into print in winter! July 
has always been the peak month in tour 
business; July, when the schoolma’am is 
rampant. If a thing like this can happen 
in winter, what will this July be like? 
Of course, when the A Card Blight 
felled the tourist’s automobile in_ its 
tracks, we all knew that when the fight 
was over things would take up where 
they left off. But nobody expected 
things to take up so far ahead of where 
they left off. 

Still, when you stop to think, this 
was to be expected. Touring Mexico as 
a pastime and business grew up from 
a mere trickle in the middle thirties to 
a flood of 100,000 tourists per year 
when the war snatched the tires right 
from under it and cut off its hydro- 
carbons. You can’t expect a tide like 
that to go back and start over when it 
is checked. 

When you stop to think, there are a 
lot of reasons why touring south 
couldn’t be set back very far, not even 
by a war. It’s the only kind of foreign 
travel that is open to everybody. To 
tour [Europe you have to’ save up 
steamer fare and then some, and then 


you can’t have the convenience of your 


+ 
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own automobile unless you're really 
somebody. But all the people in inland 
United States with a few dollars and 
a few days off can have a sample of 
Mexico. Maybe the first trip you only 
get to Monterrey, but you'll be back 
igain to go to Mexico City. When you 
get to Mexico City you begin wonder- 
ing what it would be like to drive to 
Panama, and wondering about a road 
to Panama. That’s another thing about 
touring south—it’s repeat business. 

The road south as far as it goes has 
been good tor what ails us. Back in 
the early thirties Mexico was the land 
of the Mexican Revolution, teeming 
with dangerous people. Today every 
hamlet in America has someone in it 
who has been to Mexico, and who will 
tell you Mexicans are people. 

They will tell you that the Mexican 
Revolution is definitely “old hat” too, 
but they are all wrong about that. There 
is still a Mexican Revolution. What 
highways have done to Mexico is a 
bigger revolution than the old Revolu- 
tion ever dreamed of being. You still 
meet Mexican revolutionaries on every 
hand, but you may not recognize’ them. 
The village hotel keeper who tore down 
a sleepy little hotel with a bath on every 
floor and gambled all he had in erec- 
tion of an angular piece of modern 
architecture proudly advertising “Rooms 
WITH BATHS,” he is a_ revolutionary. 
The little Indian you pass along the 
highway, laden down with his handi- 
craft and pattering along on an all-day 
hike to get his goods to market: when 
he learns that a truck will haul him and 
his load over the same road in an hour 
for one peso, he will become a revolu- 
tionary too, 

(Continued on page 40) 
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My Personal Page 


By Roe Fulkerson 


MY CORN STALK 


LD age is a funny thing. Not funny ha-ha but funny 

queer. It creeps up on us when we are not looking. 

We watch our contemporaries. We see their bald 
spot and their grey hair come, but we are quite unconscious 
of our own grey hair and bald spot. We see the crows’ 
feet come in the corners of their eyes, and the deep lines 
form from their noses down around the end of their lips 
and put their mouths eternally in parentheses, but although 
we shave every morning and look at ourselves in the mirror. 
we miss those same old age symptoms in our own faces. 
We see our friends begin to wear spectacles, hearing aids 
and dentures, forgetting we also wear one or all of these. 
Other people grow old around us, but we believe that we 
have eternal youth. 

The pretty young girls still laugh when we talk to them, 
but we do not realize that where they once laughed with 
us, they now laugh at us—which is very different. 

There is one evidence of age, however, which comes to 
us with a sudden jolt. When we reach the ripe old age of 
sixty five, the accident insurance company cancels our 
accident policy. They know that a man is much more 
likely to have accidents after that age. He is no longer 
a good risk, 

I believe the reason for this is that when a man reaches that 
age, he stops looking forward and begins to look back. And 
you can't blame him, because the looking is much better. 
He goes forward in spite of himself, but as he looks back 


over his shoulder into the past, he is much more likely to 


stumble. 
A short time ago I wrote on this page of cracklin’ 
cornbread as made in the mountain country of eastern 


Tennessee. I had many responses to that story from men 
who remembered. I even had a big package of cracklin’s 
sent me by a man who had just had a hog killing, and it 
made several batches of perfect cornbread. 

Another letter reminded me of the old time coffin maker 
of that same part of the country. 

Fifty years ago in the mountain country there was no 
such thing as an undertaker. The word “mortician” was 


not’ in our vocabularies. But every settlement had _ its 


coffin maker. I well remember the one in my small home 
town, 

He was a furniture maker, and in his shop back of the 
store, he had a pile of marvelous walnut planks. Out of 
these planks he made coffins for all the people who died 
within twenty miles. It was beautiful wood, and he cut, 
planed, sandpapered and oiled it until it had a patina 


rarely seen except in antique furniture. 
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These coffins were all made to order. The measurements 
were odd and characteristic of the country. The man who 
drove in for a coffin for a dear one or for the neighbor 
who had passed on, brought with him a corn stalk which 
had been cut just the length of the body. It was from 
this corn stalk that the coffin maker gauged the length and 
breadth of the man’s coffin. 

So customary was this that the mountain people used an 
expression I have never heard since. If a man was a 
valued member of his community, if he was good to his 
family, sober and a fine neighbor, they said of him after 
Or if, on the 


contrary, he was an ornery ne’er-do-well, a fellow who drank 


he passed on, “Jim took a long corn stalk.” 


too much and was no credii to his family, they said of him, 
“He took a mighty short corn stalk.” 

[ sat here just now thinking about some of those old 
timers I knew. They were pillars of the church; they 
paid their bills; they had the respect of the entire com- 
munity. They were entitled to the expressive epitaph: “He 
took a long corn stalk.” 

When the accident insurance companies cancel a man’s 
policy, he is getting on. The old chap with the white robe. 
the white whiskers and the scythe is hot on his trail. Just 
any time, he is liable to swing his scythe and mow the man 
down. 

I don't fear death. I have had a good life and I have 


accumulated a lot of fine memories. I can sit for hours 


thinking of the marvelous things which have happened 
to me, and the good friends I have had and those I still 
have. But I am beginning to worry about my corn stalk. 
Have I played the game as well as I could? Have I always 
been as kind as I shou'd have been? Have I always stood 
up for the right when I knew it was the unpopular side? 
Have I always spoken up in defense of my friends when 
[ have heard them criticized ? 

Even in Kiwanis, have I always pulled my share of the 
load? When I was appointed on a committee to do a good 
job for my community, did I allow the chairman to do 
all the work or did I do my part? Have I always kicked 
in my full share of the money when there was charitable 
work to be done? 

How about my family? Have I always been as considerate 
of them as I should? Have I given my wife full credit 
for all the help she has been to me? Have I devoted as much 
time to my child as she needs to grow into the fine woman 
I want her to be? 

When I begin to pick myself to pieces like that, I get 
worried about my corn stalk. After I am gone, maybe 2 
few people will say “He took a long corn stalk,” but would 
they say it if they knew me as well as I know myself? 
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Convention 
which has a seating capacity of 40,000 and an 
area of 168,000 square feet. There is not a single 








Hall at night, and the auditorium 


view-obstructing column. Other features are a 
huge ballroom, a theatre and the largest pipe 


organ in the world. 


By Hamilton Holt 


INTERNATIONAL PRESIDENT 


EV ERAL thousand Kiwanians are 
already beginning to await with 
eager enthusiasm their participa- 

tion in the thrilling high point of the 
Kiwanis year—the International Con- 
vention. At this inspiring gathering, Ki- 
wanis fellowship takes on an _ even 
broader aspect and deeper satisfaction 
than those fruitful associations with 
fellow Kiwanians in local communities. 
No Kiwanian who attends a conven- 
tion ever forgets the high privilege of 


meeting other men from different geo- 


graphic locations who have the same 
ideals of service. Those from the rural 
communities meet those from the cities ; 
those whose daily life is close to agri- 
culture become acquainted with those 
whose interests are commercial or in- 
dustrial—and all benefit from the as- 
sociation, Preoccupation with local 
interests and problems is dissipated in 
a broad spirit of common principles 
and aims. 

The wide scope of Kiwanis and its 


intensely human makeup is_ indelibly 






Food, fun and fellowship 
will abound in Atlantic 
City, during International 
Convention, June 9-13. 


impressed upon each convention visitor 
as he meets face to face those whom he 
has known only by name and by deed. 

Local committee members are given 
every Opportunity to meet and talk not 
only with their counterparts on similat 
committees throughout the continent but 
with the members of the International 
committees as well. International off 
cers, trustees and district officers will 
all be gathered together with the dele 
gates to settle mutual problems and lay 
plans for future activities. 


Besides receiving inspiration from 
our own officers and other members, 
every delegate and visitor will have the 
personal satisfaction of hearing several 
of the nation’s leading figures discuss 
the same questions of the day that are 
being worked on at luncheon and com 
mittee meetings in the more than 2,300 
local Kiwanis communities. Several 
leading executives of the American and 
Canadian governments, of industry and 
of the clergy are already preparing 
addresses. 

Mrs. Holt and I are looking forward 
with great pleasure to making many new 
acquaintances and renewing old ones at 
Atlantic City next June and we both 


want to greet you there in person. 
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by Paul Gould 

















NECOND-GUESSING being as Soldier, would you like a cigarette, a 
popular in matters military as it ie not mean things of stinking tobacco Bi 

is in sports or politics, it is dif- Quy, gaeieel gainst rolled up in a leaf; no—a real cigarette ? F: 

Wahu Sah ig ta” "i % he F > a \ a 7 pid 

fieult for the cracker-barrel generals to- pia ee wee Your comrades in rest camps behind e 
, ~'the Jt ve psstul: that ; a q 

day to recall that once, and not so long - ERE EO: 3 2 our lines get a daily ration of ciga- ; 
ago at that, they shook their manes we hee: aglaw =3, #3 cess cites. 5 
° . z . oe = he ’ - ez a P - e ‘s y + a 

dolorously and reflected along with injeq@¥e anf ec “of them. Over no-man’s land near Myitkyina in @ 
Captain Eddie Rickenbacker that it F pris Northern Burma messages such as ; 
might take as long as ten years to sub- Te these were broadcast in Japanese. é 
due Japan, were published. These edicts called for Mournful music accompanied _ these 3 
That, of course, was before the all short-wave radio sets in Rangoon broadsides and the voice ot broken- 3 

% 


atomic bomb was unleashed on Hiro- 


While 


with the 


shima and Nagasaki. the scien- 


tists connected celebrated 
Manhattan project knew for a long time 
that the hostilities in the Pacifie would 
he brought to an abrupt and sensational 
climax, there were others not associated 
vith perfecting this weapon who were 
equally convinced that the 


Nipponese 
were highly vulnerable in a war of 
nerves. It had been too long taken for 
granted that the thick- 


skinned, immune to suggestion, a peo- 


enemy was 


conversion to 


turned in for 


to be 
medium wave. In the Philippines be- 
fore the invasion the Jap radio warned 
the people against being misled by for- 
eign broadcasts and hinted at. restric- 
tion of short-wave receiving sets. And 
when the PWD turned its big guns on 
Japan, through Captain Ellis Mark 
Zacharias of the U. S. Navy, the Tokyo 
frantic. It complained of 
them 


it made its 


radio grew 


the terms of surrender offered 


through Captain Zacharias, 


own plea for clemency, it reacted in a 


hearted Jap girl wafted over the ether, 
lamenting the absence of her soldier 
lover. Three-stringed Jap instruments, 
banjos, strummed a 


Japanese voice said 


something like 
tune and then a 
again, 

“Live, come over to our side, we will 
not reveal your name. 

For 25 days the propaganda was 
launched at the Japs and the voice of 
the air was mingled with the staccato 
sound of machine-gun fire and rifle on 


the field. Operating under the author- 





ple upon whom propaganda was a total most jittery fashion considering the ity of the military and working closely 5 
waste of time and energy. traditional blandness of Orientals. with the Chinese, American and British i 
It was the Psychological Warfare Exactly how allergic the Japs were armies, these experts were given the i 
Division of the armed forces, working to this form of attack was first dis- difficult task of cracking the morale 
in close collaboration with the Office covered in October, 1944, in the China- the Japs. Much of their line was di- ; 
of War Information, a civilian outfit, Burma-India theatre of operations. The rected at convincing the Japs that they ‘ 
ind the Office of Strategic Services, the campaign was on to wrest the vital were losing the war. 4 
cloak-and-dagger outfiits” operated by country of Burma from the grip of the Every known battlefield hardship was 
Major General William A. Donovan, enemy. Close to the front lines a secret recited. Accounts of strategic supply 
that had long been sold on the idea of radio station was operating, manned by shortages were forwarded by _ intelli- : 
cracking Japanese morale by the spoken. civilian experts who had made a study gence to the PWD who passed them : 
word, Commonly known as the PWD, of the Nippon mentality, who did not along to the enemy, emphasizing officer : 
this organization had for nearly four share the militarists’ opinion that the incompetence. When Major General 
years pounded away at the German foe was indifferent to the subtlety of Mizukami, commander of the 56th Divi- 4 
army and the German homefront over suggestion. sion, deserted at Myitkyina a week be- 


the radio, and knew how tremendous 


an arm it had in the air waves. And 
when that weapon was turned loose on 
Japan, it likewise achieved a mental ef- 
fect comparable to the ponderous ma- 
terial damage wrought by a B-29 attack. 

At first, United States 


were dubious damage our 


experts in the 
about the 
radio propaganda could inflict, pointing 
out that the 


own a radio. But they 


average Oriental doesn’t 
changed their 


minds when a se ies of Tapanese decrees 


Soldier of Japan, 


hear from home? How are your loved 


when did you last 


ones faring? Do they 
here waiting for death on this forgotten 
battlefield? 
Soldier of 
how good it feels to be with a woman? 


know you are 


Japan, can you remember 


Can you remember in this stinking place 
of death the pleasure of a night at 
home Soldier, would 


you like a chance to start your life over 


with your wife? 


again ? 


fore this important town fell, the Japs 
were informed of his cowardice. Prison- 
later confessed to our officers that 
intelligence work 
and the news that came over the air 
had a most 
But from 
Honolulu, 


the accuracy of our 


devastating effect on them. 
long from 
Australia the 


home islands of the Japs were assaulted 


range, too, 
San Francisco, 


hy radio. The Hawaii station, 
to the 


closest 
enemy, operated 20 hours a day. 


Programs were also sent via short wave 
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to Saipan where they were picked up 
and re-broadeast to Japan on a medium- 
wave length. They consisted of news 
broadcasts and commentaries and fea- 
tures which included Jap music. 

A straight, uncolored news broadcast 
was considered the best possible prop- 
The however, 
did not attempt to minimize our set- 
backs. When Von Runstedt unleashed 
his December offensive, it was faithful- 
ly reported to the Japs. The Central 
Pacific Operations branch, staffed by 


aganda weapon. news, 


90 writers, technicians and _ specialists, 
was headed by Bradford Smith and 
Ed McKay, with Norborne Smith and 
Sess Ellen Backes doing most of the 
radio supervision. 

Experts in matters Japanese, they had 
a most formidable associate in Captain 
Zacharias, the only man allowed the 
title of “official spokesman of the United 
States Annapolis 


graduate, he wears five battle stars and 


Government.” An 


as skipper of the heavy cruiser Salt 
Lake City he 
Hornet from whose decks Col. James 
Doolittle’s B-25 flyers attacked Tokyo 
in 1942. He had spent several years in 
Tokyo where he learned to speak Jap- 
anese fluently, and the War Depart- 


escorted the carrier 


ment made good use of his linguistic 


talents. Once a week he broadcast 
scripts prepared by OWI experts, speak- 
ing first in Japanese, then in English. 
(A 15-minute English 


quired 1914 minutes of Japanese.) His 


broadcast re- 


talks were relayed to Japan by way of 
California, Hawaii and Saipan. 

The Japanese reacted violently. Gov- 
ernment forth long 
harangues about the lack of patriotism 


leaders spewed 


among those who tuned in on enemy 


broadcasts. There were estimated to be 
over seven million radio sets in Japan 
and Jap attempts to jam our station and 
threats against those who listened were 
eloquent testimony of the damage the 
broadcasts were inflicting. 

This signal success had been more 
than duplicated on the European battle- 
fronts. There, similarly, a unit of skilled 
men had been put to work, instructed 
to undermine the hard Nazis’ morale. 
The 


Radio Luxembourg, before the war the 


focus of operations was famed 
second most powerful commercial station 
in the world. It covered Europe with 
a broadeast strength of 120,000 watts. 
How formidable this coverage was can 
be gleaned by a comparison with big 
stations in the United States, such as 


WJZ in New York, WGN in Chicago 


and KFI in 
50,000 watters. 


An index to the damage done to Ger- 


Los Angeles, all mere 


man morale by this station was provided 


by a memorandum issued to enemy 
troops from Berlin, describing psycho- 
logical Allies’ 
weapon and threatening with long pris- 
to the 


front, 


warfare as the secret 
on terms anyone caught listenin 
First Arm 


an order signed by a German divisional 


g 
broadcast. On the y 
commander was captured, an order of- 
fering two months furlough at home to 
any German patrol that could filter the 
American lines and blow up the trans- 
mitter at Radio Luxembourg. 

So feared was this outlet that when 
the German counter-offensive began in 
December, the transmitter was one of 
through 
first 


Sunday a German tank column reached 


the objectives of the drive 


northern Luxembourg. On_ the 
to within four miles of the station. The 
next day the defenses were reinforced 


and the Nazis driven back. On Tues 





15 


He cursed the Nazis and the Nazi Party 
and protested his innocence. For ten 
minutes he ranted against the SS 

When he finished, Bauer thanked him 
for his cooperation and flipped a switch 
that turned off a recording machine that 
had been going all the while. That night 
the voice of the medical officer, with his 
hysterical outburst against the Nazis, 
was broadcast over Radio Luxembourg 
to every corner of the Greater Reich. It 
couldn’t be jammed because it is prac 
tically inside Germany and it could be 
picked up by even the small radio 
receivers distributed by the Nazi Party 
to every German home. 

The same psychological terror em 
ployed in the Pacific to inform the Japs 
what cities were marked for destruction 


from the air was first conceived in 
Europe. Every half hour, announcers 
Norbert Gruenfeld and Klaus Brill 


warned the people of besieged Aachen: 
“You 


minutes before your city is blown to 


now have 12 hours and 30 


“For ten minutes he ranted against the SS." 


day, however, the transmitter went off 
the air for technical reasons. Before it 
came back four days later the Germans 
did some broadcasting on practically the 
same wave length from a station in 
Germany, leading the BBC to announce 
that had 


captured. true but the 


Radio Luxembourg been 
This 


psychological import of the recapture of 


Was not 


the station was so important that the 


‘Germans went to all lengths to fake it. 


Why the Nazis feared the station can 
be gleaned from the good use to which 
it was put. A German doctor had been 
captured and was being interviewed by 
a sergeant. Cleverly, the sergeant, Fred 
Bauer of Hollywood, goaded him on, 
finally called him a war criminal. 

At these words, the lieutenant drop- 


ped his arrogance and began to cringe. 


) 


pieces”... “You now have exactly 1- 
hours before your city is blown. to 
pieces,’ and so on. It was, of course, 


impossible for the people to surrendet 
but the constant verbal onslaught made 
a shambles of their will to resist. 

German 
Nancy 


They were clad in civilian clothes and 


On another occasion, two 


soldiers were arrested near 
had been ordered to spy on our lines. 
At their trial, Radio Luxembourg was 
who de 


Then the 


announcer 


fate. 


represented by an 


scribed vividly their 
scene -shifted to the prison courtyard 


and Kk. \. 


ranged a last interview. 


Hagen, the broadcaster, ar 
Both delivered 
over the air their last messages, declat 


ing they had a fair trial and had been 


(Continued on page 36) 
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an underprivileged kid 
because he loved baseball but 
couldn't play. He was crippled. 


club feet automatical- 


ruled him out. He loved baseball so 
uch that he asked the fellows on a 
tea n the Kiwanis league to let him 
he the bat boy and take care of the 
equipment They were delighted be 


a nice kid. 
\ll season 


the games 


long he lugged the bats 


the other boy S 


Then one day his big chance 


His team was short handed and 


he was put into the game as a ninth 


an. Maybe it was luck, maybe it was 
Divine Providence, but he poled a long 


left field. He 


hobbled around the bases with a speed 


high one deep mito 


he never knew he possessed. It would 


have been a home run but he tripped 


running past third base. It would have 


been the winning run! As it was, he 


a run that tied the score and 


drove in 





Big League Stuff tor Kids 


By Bryan j. Mc Keogh 


BOYS BASEBALL FEI 


SEC Y K IW AN Cc 





But 


made 


inning. 


next 


his team won in the 


lar more mnportant was that he 
an eventful discovery that day. He was 


The 


pitched a two hit game. 


one of the boys ! next week he 
He was at last 
a ball player. 

Stories ? There are thousands 
of them in the files of the Kiwanis Boys 


Baseball the New York 


District. A Boy Scout troop played as 


Federation of 


a unit in the Kiwanis league and lost 


in double figures, every game except 


one . but they played their schedule 
out. A pitcher on an orphanage team 


postponed adoption by a wealthy familys 





ERATION 
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until he played the season out. He 
thought it wouldn’t be sportsmanlike to 
quit his team if they needed him. A 


former coach returned from Iwo Jima 
stone blind. He is rehabilitating him- 
self by coaching a Kiwanis boys’ team. 


Sandlot baseball has been promoted 
in the metropolitan New York area by 
the 
\l Saltzman of the Brooklyn 


Kiwanians for fifteen 
The late 
Club was the pioneer of the movement. 


He | 


spread 
throughout the metropolitan area, and 


past years. 


the gospel of boys baseball 


f prominent sportsmen 
like Theodore C. Wiehe of New 
York club and John L. Flood of the 
Long Island City club, and others in 


with the help « 


the 


the counties surrounding the New York 
area, the Kiwanis Boys Baseball Fed 
The the 
program rapidly spread throughout the 


eration was formed. fame of 


state and the idea was adopted as a 


major objective of the New York 
District. 


(Continued on page 38) 
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Lechantzing 


the 
Karmer 


By John L. Kent 


Smaller and more efficiently run 
farms with mechanization will in- 
crease world’s supply of calories. 





















The new M 

HAT long-predicted revolution 

in farming—the mechanization 

of the American farm—is about 

to come true. Although it was believed 

at the end of the first World War that 

the farmer was about to swap the horse 

for the tractor, this did not come about 

to as great an extent as the optimists 
predicted. 

There was mechanization, to be sure, 

Now, 


according to economists, sociologists and 


but only on the larger farms. 


students of agriculture, the trend to 
mechanize has  back-tracked and _ is 
reaching the smaller farm. There is a 
widespread belief that there is coming 
a giant mechanization of the small one- 
family farm, and manufacturers of farm 


machinery are already producing small 


cCormick-Deerin 





Sa 


g one-man hay baler. 


mechanical units to supply a demand 
which is gathering momentum. 

After the first World War, there was 
some noticeable increase in the use of 
machinery on the smaller farms, and 
drawing their parallel from small in- 
dustry, economists forecast mechanized 
super farms within the next two dec- 
ades. But the smaller farmer refused 
to part with his horse. While mechani- 
zation continued apace on the larger 


farmers’ lands, and some super farms 
were established, the size of the average 
farm in the midwest remained at around 
150 acres. The Department of Agri- 
culture says that the average size of all 
the six million farms in the United 
States is 174 acres. 

What the machine actually did for 
















Photo courtesy International Harvester Co 
An emergency hayloader rigged up from a small 
farm tractor, the rear end of an old automobile, 
wire cable and pulleys. 


farming was to release the farmer from 
the 14 and 16-hour day he had been 
accustomed to, shortening his working 
day and often enabling him to dispense 
with the hired man. Farm machinery, 
especially the small farm tractor, has 
made it possible to continue one-family 
farms where often they would have been 
unprofitable to operate. On other farms, 
it enabled the owner to get more out 
of his land or operate greater acreage 
with the same effort. The second World 
War has, of course, increased farmers 
use of machinery. More people left 
farms from January 1940 to January 
1944 than in any like period in history. 
Some 1,600,000 men went into the armed 
forces and another 4,500,000 people of 
all ages and both sexes either moved 
into cities and towns, or discontinued 
farming to carry on other work. 

In a survey conducted in 1944 by the 
Department of Agriculture, farmers esti- 
mated that 75 percent of those who left 
farms during the past few years, would 
return. Farmers who were interviewed 
pointed to such factors as new experi- 
ences obtained in the armed forces, new 
trades learned, the desire of veterans 
(Continued on page 40) 
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At top is the world's largest plank (photo courtesy Berry Brothers, Inc., Detroit). In the center is 
the world's tallest tree, Humboldt Redwoods State Park, California ( 


N a warm morning in early 
spring a tiny leaf torced its 
way through the leaf mold of 
the forest floor of what is now Hum- 
boldt County, California. At the time 
there was no Humboldt County, State 
of California or even a United States 
for the year was 391. The few roam- 
ing Indians who might have come that 
way had no need for a name for their 
country. It was seemingly endless and 
there was no need for artificial divisions 
or names. It was simply the Land of 
the Big Trees. 

The leaf that broke through the sur- 
face that spring morning was eventually 
to become one of the monarchs of that 
forest of giants. Centuries later all of 
these trees were to be given the name 
honor of 


sequoia virens in 


Sequoah, a half-caste Cherokee Indian 


semper 


(cooOOOOOOL 








photo courtesy Save-the-Redwoods 


League). Above: General Office staff holds meeting around redwood table, the oldest thing in Kiwanis. 
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Ke in IKiwants 


by Frederick M. Barnes 


DIRECTOR, DEPARTMENT OF ACTIVITIES, 
GENERAL OFFICE 


who invented an alphabet for his tribe. 

The world of the forest with its deep 
bed of ferns 
beneath trees towering three hundred 


humus and luxurious 
feet in the air, was old in 391, but it 
was to be centuries before the first 
white man would see it. Only the year 
before, Rome had been sacked by the 
Gauls marking the beginning of the 
Dark 
years since Constantine had called the 


Ages. It was only seventy-six 
Council of Nicea which adopted the 
creed of the Christian Church and 
settled the date when Easter should be 
observed. Mohammed, whose more 
than two hundred million followers were 
to become the third largest religious 
group in the world, was not to be born 
until a hundred and eighty years later. 
Christianity had been the state religion 
of the Roman Empire less than a hun- 
dred years. 

As the tiny leaf became a seedling, 
a sapling and then a tall straight red 
wood tree, Europe knew nothing of the 
continent on which the Big Trees grew. 
The tree was seven centuries old when 
the Normans conquered England. When 
Magna Charta was signed by King John 
over nine hundred years had passed. At 
persuading 


the time Columbus was 


Queen Isabella to pawn some of hei 
jewels to provide him with a fleet of 
four small ships for the discovery of 
America, our tree stood nearly three 
hundred feet high and bore lightly the 
eleven centuries through which it had 
lived. It was to be another four hun- 
dred years before the settlements that 
followed Columbus’ discovery were to 
become a civilization that would touch 
the tree. 

At the end of fifteen centuries, when 
the tree had attained a height of three 
hundred feet, it had developed a diam 
eter of thirty-five feet. Nearby was 
another redwood which had been hol- 
lowed out by Indians and used as a 
stable for their ponies and a shelter. fo: 
themselves while the living tree spread 

(Continued to page 37) 
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| Four Clubs 
| mn a Fortnight 


By Leon Starmont 


CHAIRMAN, PUBLIC RELATIONS COMMITTEE, KIWANIS CLUB 
OF SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 


HE 


man bites a dog, 


old saying is, “When a 

that’s news.” 

So, too, is it news when four 

| Kiwanis clubs are established in a fif- 
teen-day period in one city. That’s what 
happened in January and February in 
Spokane, and this is how. 


When A. H. 


the Spokane club and past International 


Syverson, secretary of 


trustee, was confined to his home with the 
flu the latter part of December, he began 
to worry about how resuming the regu- 
lar attendance rules on January 1 would 
affect club attendance. While the Spo- 
kane Valley club is only ten miles dis- 
tant, it meets on Monday night, and it 
} had been difficult to get Spokane mem- 
bers to go there to make up. 

Suddenly it occurred to him that it 
might be possible to build two clubs on 
the North Side of Spokane, where there 
Mr. 
4 Syverson called Don Engdahl, former 
governor, up to house, 
and put the idea before him. He agreed 
this might work, and the next day or 
two drove up and down the business 


are well defined business districts. 





lieutenant his 








lanes of two communities listing possible 
members for new clubs. 

Several days were spent in consider- 
ing who might be key men in these 
communities, and the middle of January, 
the flu having been conquered, the two 
men met with representative business 
men in two districts, who responded 
favorably to the idea of building two 
the 
Northwest Spokane Kiwanis Club and 


new clubs, one to be known as 
the other, farther north, as the Garland 
Spokane Kiwanis Club, Garland Avenue 
being the main street of the North Hill. 
the 


building a club in the eastern part of 


Someone then broached idea of 
the city, which boasts a thriving com- 
mercial club. The men got in touch with 
Frank Graff, immediate past president 
of the Spokane Valley club and leading 
banker in that section, and plans were 
set on foot for the new East Spokane 
club. Mr. Graff called together some 
of the leading men in his part of town, 
and a third club was under way. 

The next day someone suggested that 


the Northwest Spokane Kiwanis Club 





Spokane adds four new clubs 





to its two already existing, 
showing way to other clubs 






in large metropolitan areas. 






























re 


From top down: Airplane view of Spokane show- 

ing Spokane River with its three channels; main 

street is Riverside Avenue; A. H. Syverson, to 
whom goes credit for the new clubs. 


could not possibly cover the northeast 
ern section of the city, so another five 
men were called together and sold on 
the idea of building the Northeast Spo- 
Kiwanis Club. § 


Permanent organization meetings 


kane 


were held January 24 for the Northwest 
Janu 


ary 29 for the East Spokane club, 40 


February 1 for the Garland 


Spokane club, with 31 members; 


members ; 
Spokane club, 31 members; and Febru- 
ary 8 for the Northeast Spokane club, 
134 new 


32 members. Thus a total of 






members added to the Kiwanis 


(Continued on page 36) 
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AGAIN WE ROLL 


WITH the return of gasoline and tires, this continent is 


on wheels once more. Our highways are filled with tourists 
cattering windrows of dollars for those who care to take 
them. 


The United 


careful 


States Government has . = 


made a survey of how these 


The summary is of 


dollars are spent, 


interest to every town, village and road- 
ide stand on the continent because it 


obvious that the town which serves 





spenders best will be most 
certain of the largest financial return 
from them. 


Out of each one hundred dollars spent by our tourists, 


the largest amount is spent for equipment and clothing. 


bathing Suits, sports clothes, snow shoes 


} 


and golf clubs come out of this twenty five percent. 


ood comes next, with twenty-one dollars out of every 


spent in hotels, restaurants, roadside 


like. 


They will drive miles out of 


one hundred dollars 


humburger stands and the People on the road eat 


often and—if possible—well. 


their way to reach a good place to eat. 
The next largest dollars out of the 


sum, oO! twenty 


hundred, goes for transportation. Some is spent for train 
and plane fare, of course, but by far the largest amount is 
for gasoline, tires, automobile repairs and storage of cars 

Matching the money spent for transportation is another 
dollars for lodging. Nothing appeals more 


twenty spent 


to people who have spent the day on the road than a 


good clean room with comfortable beds. Here again, they 
will drive miles farther to a place where they know they 
will find good accommodations. 

After these four main expenditures, the tourist spends 


eight 


~ 


dollars for amusements—the largest part of which 


goes for movies. The rest goes for golf, shuffleboard, 
bowling or what have you. 

The remaining six dollars out of the one hundred goes 
for refreshments. Drinks, hard and soft, ice cream cones 
and the like use up this last six dollars. 

very municipality should remember that tourist money 


is Outside money coming in and increasing the per capita 





BY ROE FULKERSON 


wealth of the town. This money may not go into all pockets 


at first, but because the money remains in town, every 


business and professional man gets his share of it eventually. 
You 


town can 


Think over what your town has to offer the tourist. 
Niagara Falls 


have good restaurants You may not be able to offer them 


may not have nearby, but your 


the thrills of the Grand Canyon, but you can have good 


hotels. Good clothing and sporting goods stores will get 


their dollars even if you can't offer them trout streams ot 


surf fishing. If they drive through your town, good hotels, 
good restaurants and good stores will make them want to 
stop and spend their dollars. But they have to be good! 


The tourist doesn’t have to stop in your town. He can 


always drive on to the next one. 


Oo 


Nothing ages a man like idleness. 


IT CAN HAPPEN ANY PLACE 


DO you know of a group that gives separate appreciation 


banquets to their mothers and fathers each year; provides 


. 


tests and holds vocational clinics every vear so that others 
may find their proper place in the com- 
munity, and makes a habit of cooperat- 
KEY CLUB 
there eR @ 

~ 
Phen Ni 


YOUR TOWN 


ing with those in authority in all mat- #7 


ters that need to be done, when 
is no one else to do them? No? / 
you have never heard of a Key Club. ,7 /\ 
When \ f 
make 


welcome new 





you were in school, did you 


yourself a-committee of one to 


students? When someone 
threw waste paper on the school grounds or in the school 
buildings, did you tactfully call it to his attention or else 


When 


to take charge of a group of students, were you trained 


pick it up yourself? a teacher called for a leader 


to assist him? 
Club. 


Do the students of your high school have frequent contact 


No? Then you didn’t belong to the Key 


with the business and professional leaders of your com- 
Are they getting practice in doing the kind of 


adults ? 


munity ? 


tasks they will be called on to do as Are they 
organized and trained to think and be of use to the com- 


munity? No? Then your school doesn't have a Key Club. 
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Did you ever attend a meeting and hear the presiding 


officer call for volunteers to sell tickets, scrub names off toilet 


walls, or do some other distasteful task that had to be done, 


and invariably get more volunteers than were needed? No? 
Then you have never attended a Key Club meeting. 

Did any one ever write you that he had achieved some 
great honor because of your help years before? Did you 
ever have a grief stricken parent give you his son’s picture 
or some other valued possession because you had meant so 
much to him before he was killed in action? Did you ever 
have a grateful school principal write you to keep up your 


? 


good work of raising the standard of his entire student body ! 
No? Then you have never been a Key Club sponsor. 

Every one of these things—and many like them—happen 
wherever there is a Key Club. They CAN happen in your 
high school. They won't happen, however, unless YOU 
provide the leadership training service that only Kiwanis 
has in the form of the Key Club. 

All that is required to sponsor a Key Club is just one 
Kiwanian who loves boys and will spend an hour or two 
a week with them. There is no other cost. And there is no 
other high school group that performs the functions of 
a Key Club. 

very competent principal welcomes this unselfish charac- 
ter building cooperation to supplement and support his school 
program. very superior high school boy thrills at belong 
ing to a high school service club that gives him “that certain 
something” which cannot be found in his text books. 
“Build charac- 


(Fifth Objec- 


This is your challenge and opportunity to 


ter and citizenship” in tomorrow’s leaders. 


tive, 1946.) 

Write Kiwanis International for the booklet on Key 
Clubs: “What They Are—What They Do—How to Organ- 
ize One”. Attend the Third Annual Convention of Key 
Club International at New Orleans, Louisiana, April 27th. 


Club, 


who belonged to.one while in school. 


Consult high school principal who has a Key 


any 


or any young man 


Oo 


When you are working with the Key Club, you are 


working with the finest material on earth—the 


young men of America! 


WOMEN’S ORGANIZATIONS 


MANY of the wives of Kiwanians have formed organizations 
under various names to help their husbands in the good 
work of Kiwanis. While these organizations have done 
splendid work, Kiwanis International in 


its wisdom, for reasons too numerous 


WATS OFF TO THE éAdige 
to mention here, has never given them 
official recognition. 

In addition to these groups, there are 


other women’s organizations which are 





willing and able to cooperate with 
Kiwanis work. While the Parent- 
Teacher Association is not, strictly 


speaking, a woman’s organization, its active membership 
is almost entirely feminine. In all matters pertaining to 
child and youth work, this organization is most helpful and 


experienced. Working with them is not only beneficial to 
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both organizations, but in many cases prevents duplication 
of effort. 

The Camp Fire Girls and the Girl Scout groups are also 
doing fine work with the young girls of your community, 
and the women who direct these organizations are always 
anxious to be helpful in any work which has girls as an 
objective. They both take over where the Parent-Teacher 
group leaves off, since they endeavor to keep young girls 
happily occupied outside of school hours. 

Many times they can do work with young girls better 
than Kiwanis can hope to, and in such cases Kiwanis should 
supply the manpower or the money power they need. 

These. organizations appeal to the public from time to 
time to assist in their work, and Kiwanis need certainly 
never hesitate to help them in every way possible. 

Cooperation with these groups is of benefit to them in theit 


work just as it benefits us in our work. 
co 


One dollar out of every twenty spent annually by 


’ : 7 
the PCOPLe 


of this continent goes for recreation, 


THE GOOD OLD SUMMER TIME 
\ KIW 


president al d the 


\NIS club sags 


board of directors let it sag down, 


the 
The 


thing that will keep it going at top speed is definite planning 


down in the summer time if 


ahead for the summer slow down, and 


right now the time to build up that 
° 6,0 REAT tr ay 
" ¢ - ar + | “*" ) 
program of summer activities to Keep 
all the members interested and active. 4 
Now that we have tires and gas, one 
ot the best methods ot keeping up 





attendance during the summer is by 


meetings with neigh a 


having inter-club 


~ 


boring clubs. These can be made inter- 
esting programs with an exchange of your best speakers 
and musical talent, and they can be made splendid recrea- 


tion as well by planning golf games, fish fries or what do 


you for the afternoon before or after the meeting 


The summer time is a good time for ladies’ nights and 


family nights. Plan picnics, watermelon feasts or fishing 
and sailing parties for your club members and their families. 
Neighboring 


which make 


lakes, seashore or forests offer attractions 


4 . A 
Dig Tamily pi 


irties a joy. 
4-H shows, track meets, fly casting tournaments, baseball 
games between Kiwanis and other civic clubs, and big 


celebrations of the Fourth of July, of Labor Day and other 
holidays are all things which tend to keep up attendance 
during the summer months. 

And don't forget that during the summer the children 
school, and programs which include them will 


are out of 


be helpful to Kiwanis as well as to the children. Your 
club members can acquire a fine sun tan building a Boy 
Scout cabin, or giving free swimming lessons at the com- 
munity pool. 

Last, but far from least, don’t forget to remind those lucky 
members who are going on a long summer vacation of the 
fun and fine friendships that will result from attending 
the meetings of the Kiwanis club in the town in which, or 


near which, they are visiting. 
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Above: The author lectures a class at Traffic 

Institute. Center: On the campus at North- 

western. Right: They learn how drunkometer 
determines a drunken driver. 


CT COLLEGE 


By Robert E. Raleigh 


SK the man on the street if he’s 
ever heard of the College for 
lrafhe Cops and he'll probably 

tell you to take your double talk to the 
nearest quiz program 

Yet there very definitely is a College 
for Traffic Cops, and it has been op 
erating quite successfully since 1936. 
It goes under the dignified name of the 
lrafic Institute, and it is located on 
the campus of and functions under the 
jurisdiction of Northwestern University 
in Evanston, Illinois. 

The Traffic Institute is the only school 
of its kind—anywhere. It is an organi- 
zation of, by and for the traffic police- 
man. It is administered by cops, its 
classes are taught by cops, and its stu- 
dents, quite naturally, are cops. The 
institute's staff is made up of former 
city and state traffic policemen, some on 
leave of absence from their own de- 
partments, 

Privately endowed, the Traffic Insti- 
tute has two main objectives: (1) to 


prevent trafhe accidents, and (2) to 
make traffic flow smoothly, steadily and 
efhciently on our city streets and rural 
highways. The Institute has been teach- 
ing trafhe policemen to be better traffic 
policemen since 1936, but its real be- 
ginning goes back to the late 20’s when 
named Frank 


a young law student 


Kreml was working his way through 


school riding a motorcycle for the 
Evanston Police Department. 

Kreml saw plenty of trafhe accidents 
in Evanston and its big next door neigh- 
thought 


boring city of Chicago. The 


struck him, as it had struck many others 
before him, that the city, the state, and 
the entire nation were paying a fright 
ful price in lives and property for the 
supposedly peaceful transportation of 
their citizens over the streets and high- 
Kreml figured that 


ways. the police 


could do something about it if they 
tackled the problem at its roots. His 
idea, simply stated, was to investigate 
each accident carefully and thoroughly, 
learn all the causes and contributing 
factors, and then set about to eliminate 
them methodically. 

Through the help of a kindly disposed 
chief of police and the city’s traffic divi- 
sion, Kreml put his theories into prac- 
tice in Evanston—with outstanding re- 
sults. In the first year of strict traffic 
law enforcement, motor vehicle fatalities 
in Evanston tumbled from 9 to 2. How 
Evanston went on to win national safety 
honors year after year with monotonous 
regularity is another story. Meanwhile, 
other cities asked to borrow young Lieu- 
tenant Kreml so that he could show 
their police departments how to reduce 


traffic accidents. He became a veritable 
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Science and education are now 
taking the place of flat feet 
and a loud voice in qualifying 


police officers for traffic duty. 


Pied Piper. Wherever he instructed ac- 
cident investigation units, the traffic ac- 
cident rate spiraled downward. 

3efore long Kreml’s work had at 
tracted the attention of several public 
spirited national organizations, whose 


North 


setting up the 


executives, in turn, interested 


western University in 
Traffic Institute with Kreml as director. 
Gathering a small picked group of 
energetic young traffic policemen about 
him, Kreml opened the Institute’s doors. 

Two types of courses were offered : 
(1) a three-week course in the basic 
principles of traffic control and accident 
prevention, and (2) a nine-month de 
tailed study of the same principles, to 
run concurrently with the University’s 
academic year. Before the war there 
was one “long” course a year and two 
or three “short” courses. War stepped 
up the tempo, and _ now, °in order 
to train as many traffic policemen as 
possible, two four and a half month 
courses are given a year and as many 
short courses as the staff can handle. 

Kreml served overseas as a lieutenant 
colonel in the Army and seven other 
staff members were in the armed forces. 
But they are back now, the Traffic In 
stitute is in capable hands, and the 
training job it is doing is more im- 
portant than ever. 

In its ten years of existence the Insti- 
1,300 


Two hundred and seventy- 


tute has graduated more than 
policemen. 
five are graduates of the long course, 


(Continued on page 46) 
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F there's one thing that makes my 
blood boil, and there is, it’s that 
prevailing male conviction that 
women will never know what poker 1s 
all about. Ever since the game was 
invented, the boys have been pretty self 
assertive that poker is strictly a man’s 
sport. They say it takes a male mind 
to really understand rules, variations, 
evaluations, strategy, mathematics, bluff- 
ing, behavior and all those little un 
essential details that men think are 
important to the game. They even go so 
far as to say only a man can play poker, 
period. All I want to say is it’s a dirty 
lie and I’ll come clean why I think so. 
Just the other night there was a game 
on that was a lulu. Most of the players 
were poker-proud perfectionists who 
could knock Hoyle for a loop. You 
could tell they were serious about the 
rame because what little conversation 


WHATS WILD? 


By Marion Odmark 


When the little woman re- 
vises Hoyle, everything is 


strictly from confusion. 


was bandied about was all concerned 
with the progress of the hand. The 
atmosphere was decidedly unfriendly. 
No neighborhood gossip, no office beefs, 
no bright sayings of the kiddies, no 
cute stories. Exclusively poker patter, 
you might say. As the evening bore on, 
it became a very interesting session, 
though, thanks to the way luck, and not 
the conversation, turned. Know who 
walked off with the dough? The only 
cirl m the game. I'll never forget what 
a beautiful performance it was if I live 
to be a hundred. And I just want to 
tell you how I did it. 

Frankly speaking, I can take cards 
or leave them alone and never know 
the difference. A lot of women, you 
Say, are like that. But I don’t stop 
there. I carry that indifference right on 


through the game. To an outsider that 


looks like quite a feat. But this is on 
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premise in poker I stand firm on. For 
me, it’s not a hard thing to do because 
[ am just naturally indifferent you 
might say. Even to face cards. And 
except for maybe a friendly little game 
of Euchre, Baccarat, Bezique, Vingt 
et-un, Boat House Rum, Boodle, Cali 
fornia Jack, Spade Cassino, Razzle 
Dazzle, Five-Handed Cribbage, Domino 
Hearts, Dom Pedro, Doublebarrel Shot 
gun, Ecarteé, Fan Tan, Farmer, Forty- 
Five, Frog, Gaigel, Gin, Hasenpfeffer, 
Happy Birthday, Hurricane, Jeux de 
Regle, Liverpool Rummy, Macao, Monte 
Bank, Napoleon at St. Helena, Nor 
wegian Whist, Old Maid, Old Sledge, 
Old Taylor, Panquingue, Piquet, Pivot 
Bridge, Red Dog, Russian Bank, Schaf 
kopf, Skat, Slough, Smudge, Snoozer, 
Stuss, or maybe Poker at one time or 
another, I hardly shuffle a deck. But 
still I know poker. It may not be the 
Continued on page 38) 
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THE STORY BEHIND THE, CLASSIRIGAHON NUMBER 27 


how 


‘avarret 


, 
ta, one Major League Base 
i ung old mel stat 


in the 1944 
\ll Star Game. Phil was selected unami 
seball Writers’ Asso 


valuabk 


stat 


\merica as the most 
League during 

t ba eball season. This is the high 
est honor that can come to a hall plavet 
nbition, He also won 
Memorial Plaque for attain 
stardom through sheer determination 


ind hustle There are no_ individual 


awarded ball plavers that he has 


honors 
not received and he most certainly must 


be given a place as one of the great 


championship with an 
iverage of .355 and he has been a mem 
er of three pennant teams. 

Only three other Cubs ever have won 


the most valuable player award—Gabby 


Hartnett in 1935, Rogers Hornsby in 
1911. Only 
one other Cub ever won the batting title 


baseball and that 


1929 and Frank Schulte in 
in this era of was 
Heinie Zimmerman in 1912. 
Cavarretta, who is only 28, came to 
the Cubs from Lane Tech High School 
in 1934. He was 


and Reading in 


farmed out to Peoria 
1934 but 


Cubs at the close of the season, 


rejoined the 
He has 
been with them ever since. In 1935, his 


first full season, he was the first base- 








{ wreat? ‘ yor) t ‘ + 
ae { avarretta Wa DOTH OL pool 


: ; a4 , 
nts on Chicago s near North 


complete his family. 


The author is Phil’s closest personal 


friend and was instrumental in 


him join the Edgebrook Kiwanis club. 


ge 
] ; 


Since becoming a member he has taken 


much interest in the underprivileged 
child program of Kiwanis as he too has 
always been interested in underprivi- 


ng for Catalina Island 


are now in spring train- 


ing, Phil appeared on many Father and 
ranged for underprivi- 
a great kick out of 
being able to 


help these youngsters and 


they idolize hit Of they al 


him for his autograph and he 


course 
Wavs ask 
never turns a boy down. He has no 
desire to appear before groups of men 
“All they 


to speak to them—lI 


alone because as he puts it, 


want is someone 
can't help them—and besides they are 
going to have someone on their program 
anyway.” 

To see a sick boy and if possible bring 
a little cheer into his life Phil will drive 
hundreds of miles. It has been a source 
of satisfaction to me to see the look in 
some crippled boy’s eyes as he shakes 


liands and looks at and talks to his hero 


Despite setbacks and disappointments 
Phil I 


Kiwanian maintained his 
spirit during the 1945 world series and 


fiery 
established the reputation of being the 
scrappiest and hustlingest player in the 
league. He was by far the outstanding 
player in the World Series even though 
the Cubs lost. As team captain, Man- 
ager Charlie Grimm looked to Cavar- 
retta for advice all year, and has this 


to say about Cavvy, “His hustling was 


an inspiration for the whole club all 
year.” 

It was Cavarretta’s hustling which 
enabled the Cubs to beat Newhouser in 
the opening series game at Detroit. 

Twice during the World Series Cav- 
arretta stretched singles into doubles by 
Detroit 
g. Each time it resulted in a Cub 
bril- 


liance cut off Tiger hits which might 


@ advantage of lethargic 


> 


taku 


1 


heldit 


run. Twice Cavarretta’s fielding 


have hurt, once in that one-hit master- 
piece Claude Passeau delivered. During 
the brief period Cavarretta was out of 


the Cub lineup due to a shoulder injury, 






Phil's long slide home helps Cubs 


win in game with the Brooklyn 


Dodgers. 
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the team went into its longest losing 
streak, dropping five straight. The Cub 
lead was shaved from five to two games 
by the Cardinals during that period. 

Perhaps the majority of baseball writ- 
ers felt Tommy Holmes was the most 
valuable player in the National League 
as few ever gave Cavvy the credit due 
him. That probably is due to the fact 
that Cavarretta makes it look so easy 
on the field. He isn’t a grandstander— 
he is a “ball player’s ball player,” as 
the baseball men put it, which is a 
greater compliment than being selected 
as most valuable player. His spirit and 
fighting heart have carried him to the 
top in his profession and the story of 
his lite should go down in the annals 
of American sports history as ‘Phil’s 
True Life Story,” a modern version of 
Dick Merriwell and Horatio Alger 
rolled into one. 

Last year in the heat of the drive for 
the batéing championship an _ inci- 
dent occurred which to me proves the 
kind of man he is. One day at my home 
when Phil was out of the game due to 
the shoulder injury mentioned previ- 
ously (the doctors having made gloomy 
predictions that Phil might possibly be 
through for the year) I mentioned the 
fact that Tommy Holmes had slipped 
a little in his batting. Phil’s average was 
almost up to Tommy’s. Phil remarked, 
“Tommy Holmes is a great fellow, one 
of the finest, cleanest ball players I 
know, weil liked by everyone on his 
team and I hope he wins the batting 
championship. I certainly do not want 
to win the championship by backing 
into it.” 

On several occasions Phil and I vis 
ited youngsters who have been bedrid- 
den all their lives and whose only cheer 
came from listening to baseball games. 
Imagine the expression on their faces 
when they would see Phil enter the 


room—they were actually face to face, 





talking to their hero. After calling on 
one of these boys who was hopelessly 
bed-ridden, both Phil and I had tears 
in our eyes, and I remarked to Phil, 
“You should be prouder of the joy you 
have brought into that boy’s life than 
being selected the most valuable player 
in the National League.” His reply, 
as you might well guess, was simply, 
“1: oh, 


Right: Phil Cavarretta, slugging first baseman of 
Chicago Cubs, named most valuable player in the 
National League. Below: Phil gives some hitting 
tips to the Chicago Heights Kiwanis club's “little 
brothers." 
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RCA‘'s new large-screen model television receiver 


set reproduces pictures that are brighter, clearer 


pre-war 


HAT are some of the plans 
now being put into effect 
for the commercialization of 
television? How soon will sets become 
available in quantity, and how much will 
they cost? Will it be easy to follow 


telecasts from a chair, and will the pic 


tures be clear? Has the development 


of technicolor television made much 
television fit 


What 


form of 


headway? Just how will 


in with radio broadcasting? 


special advantages will this 
entertainment have? These are a few 
of the questions which many persons 
have been asking about the coming age 
of television, 

According to officials of the Radio 


Corporation of America, television 


transmitters will be in operation in 
more than 150 leading American cities 
by 1950. More than 12,000,000 televi- 
sion sets are earmarked for American 
homes, and the anticipated television 
audience in this country will number 
more than 75,000,000. 

The cost of a television set will vary 
with the size of the television screen 
tubes in 
each set, but even so they will not be 


desired, and the number of 


nearly as expensive as had been pre- 


dicted at one time. Table models will 


Photo courtesy National Broadcasting Co 


has won the plaudits of the nation's press. The 
and five times larger than were obtainable on 

receivers. 

A deluxe com- 


(FM) 


might 


retail for around $150. 
bination frequency modulation 
radio-phonograph-television _ set 
range between $700 and $900. Probably 
the most expensive part of a television 
set will be the tubes because a standard 
model is expected to have 28 tubes for 
television purposes alone 

An experimental television broadcast 
during 


Philadelphia 


which I saw in 


World War II was disappointing in one 


respect. The screen had a_ greenish- 
cast, and the pictures were not very 
clear. But, it is all different now. New 


and larger television screens have been 
developed which will produce black and 
white pictures the equal of any you see 
What’s 


strides have been taken toward 


on a movie screen. more, 
great 
making technicolor television possible 
and practical. 

It is not expected that telecasting 
will be a round-the-clock service. In- 
stead, it is expected that the programs 


will be planned for those times of the 


What if you can’t go to Trini- 
dad or Timbuctoo—you soon 
will be able to sit at home 
and watch the world go by. 
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Watchin eZ the 
W orld Go B sy 


By O. A. Battista 


day or night when a large audience 


may be available. Telecasting will be 
a much more expensive operation than 
conventional radio broadcasting and it 
will have to rely on advertising returns 
heavily. For this reason it will not be 
a 24-hour service. Unlike a radio, which 
you may listen to while you are working 
or reading, you will have to focus your 
eyes and your ears on the television set 
to get the most out of it. 

We may hope for more entertaining 
commercial advertising than we have 
been forced to accept via the radio. 
Several manufacturers have been con- 
ducting commercial telecasting experi- 
ments with a view to advertising their 
products. They look forward to selling 
more of their products when they can 
show you what they have to offer. Now, 
you will not only hear the tablet fizzing 
in a glass of water, you will also see it. 
And much of the feminine beauty which 
has been portrayed on billboards in the 
past to advertise everything from cigar- 
ettes to automobiles will walk into your 
own parlor on the television screen. 

In addition to commercial telecasting, 
great variety of 


we may expect a 


feature programs. If a strike occurs in 


Detroit, or a king is enthroned in 


1 


Europe, every detail will be brought 


to you in your parlor. Following the 
World Series, or watching a Rose Bowl 
game from a comfortable studio couch 
ought to be fun. Universities may give 
iation-wide courses by television, and 
doctors may look in on important oper- 
ations as they are performed in distant 
cities. 

bring the 


Television promises to 


wonders of the world,’ the beautiful 
sights of nature, the faces of leading 
celebrities, and the current events of 
history into your own home. The day 
is approaching when you may sit in 


an armchair and watch the world go by. 
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This man used a psycho'ogical 

trick that turned the Town Toughies 
into crusading reformers—and the plan 
didn’t cost the community a cent. 


POLICE chief who doesn’t wait 

for the kids to get into trouble! 

That’s Joe Cataldo of Frank- 

lin, Massachusetts, whose unusual ap- 
proach to the community’s youth prob- 
lems reduced juvenile delinquency from 
200 per cent above normal to 4 per 
cent during the war years. And it didn't 
cost Joe or the community one red cent. 
Three years ago Joe—all the kids in 
Franklin call him that—sought out the 
seven toughest and most troublesome 
kids in town and told them that he was 
going to make them responsible for the 
safety and Franklin’s 


younger children. Handing them white 


well-being of 


belts and little typewritten cards which 
said they were now members of the 
Junior Traffic Corps, he sent them out 
to see that boys and girls got to and 
from school safely. 

Today, Joe’s initial effort to divert 


their energies into more beneficial chan- 





LE A os 


At top of page is Joseph ‘W. Cataldo, Chief of Police and organizer of t 





nels has grown to an organization of 
560 boys who are now known as the 
Junior Patrol. 

They not only shoulder the respon- 
sibility for seeing younger children and 
the aged across the streets, but sponsor 
a full program of athletics and social 
activities. The town’s larger mills equip 
and sponsor an entire baseball league, 
swimming meets are frequent occur 
rences at the town’s swimming pool, 
while hikes, soapbox derbies, bicycle 
meets, basketball tournaments, track and 
field meets and other similar events of 
interest to every red-blooded American 
boy are frequent features. Of no less 
interest is a monthly newspaper, and 
seasonal parties. 

When the reason for numerous auto- 
mobile thefts was discovered—the desire 
of teen-age youngsters to get behind 
the wheel of a car—Joe promptly added 


a pre-driving course to the organiza- 


he Junter Patrol. 
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tion’s list of functions. Although he 
couldn’t provide actual driving lessons, 
he more than satisfied that desire by 
teaching the kids about a car’s con- 
struction, traffic rules, road maps and the 
like. Franklin’s librarian reported con- 
stant requests for books on auto mechan- 
ics and engineering. 

A hidden value injected into the pro- 
gram was that of orderly government. 
The initial seven toughies were the 
nucleus of the junior executive body 
from which were elected a president, 
vice-president, treasurer and secretary. 
lifteen prominent and outstanding men 
of the community were gathered to- 
gether by Joe to serve as an adult 
executive committee for advisory pur- 
poses. 

Joe Cataldo works on the theory that 
if the kids are kept busy they’ve no 
time to get into trouble. Even so, Frank- 


(Continued on page 37) 
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‘Left: The finish of the annual soap-box 





derby. Thousands lent their approval and voices to the favorites. Right: Franklin's boys are behind Joe to a man. 
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KIWANIS 


WORLD “TOUR” 
IN MUSIC 


One thousand guests of the Clarks- 
burg, West 
attended 


Virginia, Kiwanis club 


recently a musical “tour” of 
the world. The program, which was 
by thirty veterans from Ash 
Hospital, White Sulphur 


featured the music typical of 


ford General 
Springs 
with ap- 


ix neighboring countries, 


propriate comment. As an added feature 
the program went on the air in a one- 
hour broadcast over Station WBLK, an 


NBC afhliate 


audience interest and 


This added greatly to 
enthusiasm and 
vas an incentive on the part of the 
band leader and the orchestra to greater 
effort and unusually fine performance. 

\t the request of Brig. General Clyde 
M. Beck, 


progranl was 


commanding ofhcer, the entire 
transcribed in record 
fort This transcription has been used 
n the theatre at Ashford General Hos- 
pital and in ward programs, and will 
he used in other Army and Navy Hos- 
pitals, The recording was 


presented to the hospital as a gift of 


complete 


the Kiwanis Club of Clarksburg. From 
the original record a second record has 
been made and presented by a number 
of Kiwanians to the club for future 
program use and for the entertainment 


if other clubs. 


WING SCOUTS 
LEARN FLYING 


If women ever are permitted at the 
controls of a passenger plane, it is safe 
to say that some of the candidates for 
girls from 


pilot positions will be 


*@ 





Worcester, Massachusetts Wing Scouts. 
rhis girls organization is sponsored by 
Kiwanians of that city for girls of high 
school age who want instruction in 
aviation. 


The girls receive six weeks of basic 
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the confident belief of their instructors 
that the group is certain to produce 
some excellent fliers. The Kiwanians 
are more than delighted with the ac- 
complishments of their proteges. 


GOLFING HELPS 
YOUTH PROGRAM 


Kiwanians of Inglewood, California, 
believe in putting youth service into 
Frank 


Seeley, Boys and Girls Chairman Carl 


action, according to President 
ton Ward and Sports Chairman Ivan J. 
Carey who combined their efforts and 
sponsored a golf match between the 
Inglewood Kiwanis club and the Ingle 
wood High School golf team. Inciden 
tally the Kiwanians were the victors 
winning 7 matches to 5. 

Both 


such a good time they are going to do 


Kiwanians and students had 


it again, 
CELERY FOR 
BALL PLAYERS 
Sanford, Florida, is famous for its 
When the 


their 


celery. Brooklyn Dodgers 


established farm school winter 


headquarters in Sanford this past sea- 


son, Sanford Kiwanis club decided to 





Wing Scouts spansored by Worcester, Massachusetts, club. 


the opportunity to learn 


training, then spend a year in pre-flight 


instruction before choosing further 


study in whatever field of aviation 
holds the greatest interest for them. 
The Wing Scouts study engineering, 
meteorology and aerodynamics, just like 
any flying student. First of all, they 
learn the names of the principal parts 
of an airplane and how each one func- 
tions. Some of the girls have shown 


outstanding mechanical ability and it is 


These girls of high school age are given 
all phases of aviation. 


capitalize on their local product. 

A committee was appointed, of which 
Ed Lane was chairman, to provide free 
celery daily for the one hundred fifty 


-ball players in training here. Through 


contributions from local growers, the 
Sanford Kiwanis club’s comnffttee pro 
vided two crates of celery each day, 
and delivered it to the club house at 
noon where the ball players found it 


a welcome treat. 
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hy 1938 Hommo J. deKanter, mem- 
ber of the Allentown, Pennsylvania, 
Kiwanis club and a native of Holland, 
found it necessary to go to Holland to 
clean up a business matter. He took his 
wife and two young sons with him as 
he intended to stay for some months 
but before they could return to the 
United States Germany had declared 
war. So Kiwanian deKanter and his 
family were caught in Rotterdam and 
were forced to stay there until the 
middle of last December when they re- 
turned to this country. 





ALLENTOWN--YEAR ’ROUND SANTA 


tary of the Allentown club, in which he 
said that he would be deeply apprecia 
tive of anything the club could do to 
see that they received some food and 
clothing, of which they had little or 
nothing. Secretary Dulaney read the 
letter he received before the next meet- 
ing of the Allentown club and _ the 
response was immediate and overwhelm- 
ing. Every member and every mem- 
ber’s family pitched in to help. 
Packages containing clothes, food and 


candy for the children (it was the first 


candy they had seen in seven years) 


Kiwanian deKanter and family visit the Allentown, Pennsylvania, club to say "thank you" in person. In 


foreground, left to right: Kiwanian Hommo J 


deKanter, Tod, Alex and Mrs. deKanter. Back row: 


Kiwanian L. Roy Campbell, Secretary Jean E. Dulaney and President Gus H. Courdier. 


However, this isn’t a story of the 
deprivation and humiliation suffered by 
Kiwanian deKanter and family during 
the occupation of Holland by Germany. 
“You just couldn't believe it’ is what 
he has to say about that. Kiwanian 
deKanter is so grateful to the members 
of the Allentown club for the way in 
which they made life worth living for 
the deKanters that he wants to say 
“thank you” through the pages of this 
magazine. (The Allentown club doesn’t 
know he made a special trip to the 
General Office in order to tell us his 
story ) 

When peace was declared in Europe 
last May Kiwanian deKanter wrote to 
his friends in Allentown to let them 
know that he and his family were still 
alive. Among the letters he wrote was 
one addressed to Jean Dulaney, secre- 


started arriving in July of 1945. From 
that time until the deKanter family re- 
turned to America last December they 
had received 100 packages from the 
club. One 


pounds. 


Allentown packing case 
When cold 


weather approached the club wanted to 


weighed 100 


send Mrs. deKanter a winter coat but 
were prevented because of weight re- 
striction. However, the club was not 
deterred in its purpose—the good wives 
of the Allentown members took the coat 
apart and it was sent to Mrs. deKanter 
in three separate packages along with 
needle and thread so she could put it 
together again. In fact Allentown sent 
so many packages, causing the postman 
to make so many trips to the home of 
the deKanters, that their neighbors 
would rush in to see what was arriving 
now from Kiwanis. The two young 
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deKanters, Tod and Alex, were sent 
new shoes, gloves, hats and coats that 


were so much finer than anything that 
had been seen in Rotterdam for years 
that folks stopped them on the street to 
ask where they had received the fine 
coats. Whereupon the boys would smile 
and say “Kiwanis.” 

The Allentown club 
helped other families besides Kiwanian 


incidentally 


deKanter’s because duplicate articles 
often were sent and were given to other 
Dutch 


pressed during wartime. 


families that had been hard 


“It was just like Christmas every 
night” is the way Kiwanian deKanter 
describes his life in Holland after the 
Allentown club started playing Santa 
Claus. It’s easy to understand why be 
cause the Allentown club sent so many 
packages containing so many things that 
the deKanters had had to get along 
without for so long that almost every 
night the family made a celebration of 
seeing what their good Kiwanis friends 


had thought of this time. 


MOVIE EQUIPMENT 
FOR SALVATION ARMY 

Kiwanians of Watertown, New York, 
recently presented the Salvation Army 
of their city with a $400 movie pro 
jector and a speaker, which will be 
used for educational purposes and enter 
tainment of their under-privileged 
group. The Salvation Army is one of 
the projects of this active club and this 
is just one of the many things the 
Kiwanians have been able to do for 


them. 


BASEBALL AND BEANS 
FOR BOY SCOUTS 


Kiwanians of West Bend, Wisconsin 
never forget the Boy Scouts because 
they are the Scouts’ sponsors. Recently 
500 Scouts and Kiwanians gathered for 
the fifth annual bean feed, and an in- 
teresting evening resulted. The main 
feature was a brief talk by ballplayer 
Mickey Heath of Milwaukee and the 
movies of the 1945 World Series Base 


ball Games which he showed. 


CLINTWOOD HELPS 
HOUSING PROBLEM 


Clintwood, Virginia, Kiwanians 
undertook to ease the housing shortage 
caused by the sudden railroad boom in 
their community, by having every club 
member report available rooms and 
apartments to the club secretary. The 
secretary then passed on the informa- 


tion to persons hunting accommodations. 
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ALLEN PARK CLUB 
OPERATES TOY SHOP 

It was because of a chance remark 
that a large scale toy project was 
developed by Allen Park, Michigan, 
Kiwanians as a contribution to the 
families of servicemen. At one of the 
club’s Board of Directors Meetings 
Kiwanian Carlos Speck voiced his 
opinion that the club should enter upon 
“ome project which would reflect its 
appreciation of the noble efforts of 
\llen Park servicemen. The group 
decided that a good project to under- 
take would be a toy program for the 
children of servicemen, Early in 1945 
all the members of the club were sold 
on the idea and some forty plans for 
toys were designed and ready to be 
placed in production. Before long word 
was passed around the community of 
Allen Park that a worthwhile project 
was in the making and volunteer aid of 
all kinds was received. None of these 
volunteers asked for anything but to be 
given a chance to contribute their skills 
to a worth-while war service. 

As the project moved along, Kiwa- 
nians were found operating jig-saws, 
aving fingers from band saws and 
pulling slivers from hands, but making 
toys and plenty of them. Kiwanians who 
had never before handled a paint brush 
were really slinging paint of all 
descriptions in all directions and coming 
up with a finished product that rivalled 
professional productions. The toys were 
constructed to appeal to children from 
the ages of one year to twelve, ranging 
from kiddie ring toss games to pull toys 
and table and chair combinations for 
the older boys and girls. 

In December questionnaries were 
mailed to every veteran’s family in the 
community with a request that they in- 
dicate the age of their children so that 
appropriate toys might be provided for 
them at Christmas-time. The response 
was great and all toys were ready and 
distributed the day before Christmas. 


TEN TONS OF 
USED CLOTHING 


Recently in Gastonia, North Carolina, 
Kiwanians of that city proved that 
southern hospitality isn’t just a myth. 
Under the able direction of Kiwanian 
Don Maddox, his committee, the Boy 
Scouts and members of ladies’ aux- 
iliaries of Gastonia’s churches collected 
20,000 pounds of used clothing, shoes 
and bedding which have been forwarded 
to a national depot for subsequent 
distribution to the people of war-torn 


countries. 
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Allen Park, Michigan, Kiwanians at work making toys for the children of veterans. Left to right: Kiwa- 
nians Lloyd Huebner. Ross Beattie, Barrett Lafferty, President, Dr. Carlos Speck, and Ray Van Hemel. 


“Rube Band" as they performed when Kiwanians of Bremen, Indiana, entertained the Farmers at 
their Annual Farmer's Institute at the Bremen School. 


Kiwanian Joseph S. Shaw receiving the framed certificate of appreciation from Kiwanis International 

in recognition of his leadership in creating the Legion of Honor prem. The presentation is being 

made by Immediate Past President Everett Millican on the right and President Carlyle Fraser is 

shown in the center. The presentation was made during the program celebrating the 28th anniversary 
of the Atlanta, Georgia Club. 
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International President Hamilton Helt as he appeared at the Mid-Winter Conference of the Michigan 

District. Shown with President Holt are: Frank O. Staiger, secretary Michigan District, seated at 

left; and O. E. Peterson, International Secretary. Standing at President Holt's right is Daniel J. 
Heathcote, Governor, Michigan District. 
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Here we see the cheerful losers in Listerine's Quiz of Two Cities. The Kiwanians of Boston, Massa- 


chusetts were defeated by Providence, Rhode Island, Kiwanians by a narrow margin, but both sides 
considered it a lot of fun. 































a i i ci “ le 7 
Rev. John W. Bunker, chairman Youth Organization Committee of the Eaton Rapids, Michigan, club 
pal “with Richard Sanford, Key Club president; and Charles Page, Key Club secretary, standing. 
This is the first Key Club to be chartered in Michigan District. 





WHEEL CHAIRS 
FOR VETERANS 

The Industrial Center, Detroit, Michi- 
gan, Kiwanis club has furnished five 
collapsible wheel chairs for veterans 
who are patients at Percy Jones Hos- 
pital Center, Battle Creek, Michigan. 

“These are comfortable chairs with 
canvas back and seat” says William E. 
Dingman, chairman of the committee 
which obtained the chairs. “They are 
being issued by the hospital on a pre 
scription basis to those who are most 
in need of this particular equipment.” 

This project is part of the program 
being carried out by the Industrial 
Center club for World War II veterans 
in cooperation with the American Red 


Cross. 


KIWANIANS BECOME 
RADIO QUIZZERS 

Intellectual fur flew on one of the 
recent broadcasts of Listerine Tooth 
paste’s popular “Quiz of Two Cities” 
show, when Kiwanis club members in 
Boston, Massachusetts, opposed the past 
presidents of the Providence, Rhode 
Island, club. 

Rivalry was keen and everyone had 
a good time, especially those from 
Providence as luck was on their side. 
The past presidents were in excellent 
form, defeating the Bostonians 110 
to 87. 


MICHIGAN GETS 
FIRST KEY CLUB 


The first official duty of Governor 
Dan Heathcote after taking office, was 
to present a charter to the Eaton 
Rapids, Michigan, Key Club. This is 
the first Key Club to be organized in 
the Michigan District. The ceremonies 
were held at a joint meeting of the Key 
and Kiwanis Clubs. 

‘Immediately upon its organization the 
Key Club began a campaign to establish 
a cafeteria in the Eaton Rapids High 
School, and also organized a quartet to 
furnish music for adult social gatherings 
and civic functions. These Key Club- 
bers are off to a good start and their 
sponsors are sure they will keep up the 
good work. 

The Key Club was organized under 
the auspices of Eaton Rapids’ Youth 
Organization Committee. Members of 
this conmittee are: John W. Bunker, 
Howard Dalman, Lawrence VanNocker, 
Carl Emery, Blaine Peterson and Glyn 
Shimmin. 


















KIWANIAN RECEIVES 


JUNIOR CHAMBER AWARD 


A’ a joint meeting of the civic clubs 
of Richmond, Virginia, sponsored 


by the Richmond Junior Board of 


Trade, the distinguished service award 
the United States 


Junior 


given by 





fellow Kiwanians that he was selected 


by the judges appointed by the Junior 


Board ot Trade to receive the distin- 
guished service award given by the 
United States Chamber of Commerce, 


the Richmond 


Junior Board of Trade is 


otf which 


an afhiliate. 

During the past year 
Kiwanian Sanders served 
the 


as co-chairman of 


Manufacturers Division 
of the Richmond Victory 
and 
half 


months of his time to pro- 


Loan Committee 


gave two and one 


mote “‘War Bond Shows” 


along the Eastern Sea- 


board, which sold nearly 
$2,000,000 worth of E 
I 


sonds in the City of 


Kiwanian Stuart Sanders I! of Richmond, Virginia receives U. S. Richmond alone. He has 
Junior Chamber of Commerce distinguished service award from way _ active in 
Dr. A. L. Currie, Chairman of the judges of the committee for always een = at . 

the Richmond Junior Board of Trade. such community activi- 


Chamber of Commerce to the outstand- 
ing business man in Richmond, Virginia 
the 35 
presented to Kiwanian Stuart Sanders 
Il of the Richmond Kiwanis Club. 


Kiwanian Sanders joined Kiwanis in 


between ages of 21 and was 


1942 and immediately became active in 


the affairs of the club. During the year 
1944 he served as chairman of the pro 


gram committee and won the respect 


ind admiration of the entire member 


ship by his resourcefulness in providing 
He 
Directors 


profitable 
to the 


unusual and programs. 


was elected Board of 


in 1945, and it was no surprise to his 


LIVING MEMORIAL 
The Kiwanis Club of 


Pennsylvania, recently met with approx- 


A vonworth, 


people, representing 35 


imately 75 


religious, civic, educational and socfal 


organizations, 


The meeting was arranged by the 
Publie Affairs Committee for the pur- 
pose of discussing the matter of con- 


structing a swimming pool. The pool 


would serve as a living memorial to 
these who had made the supreme sacri 
and in honor of all who served in 
Armed Forces in the World Wars. 


This memorial would be inspiring as 
fill a 


hoo 
the 
well as useful, and would real 
need. 

The plans call for a pool 50 ft. by 
150 ft 
quate locker rooms, 
be filtered three times every 24 hours, 


lined with ceramic tile, with ade- 
The water would 





ties as the War and Community Fund, 
U.S.O. and entertainment for veterans 
at hospitals. 

Kiwanians will be interested to learn 
that this outstanding young man is the 
son of Rev. Robert Stuart Sanders, who 
has been a Kiwanian for 23 years, in 
Sweet Water and Memphis, Tennessee 

Of the seven years in which the dis 
tinguished service award has been made 
in Richmond, Kiwanians have won three 
of the The 


winners were Kiwanian J. Joseph May 


seven awards. other two 
in 1943 and Kiwanian Irvin G. Abeloff 


in 1944, 


be 
the 


Adequate. parking facilities would 


The 
project is $75,000. 


provided. estimated cost of 
A non-profit organization would be 
formed whose purpose would be to raise 
the money and to build and operate the 
pool. The court would be asked to char 
ter such an organization and it is hoped 
that the contributions would be tax free, 
as well as the property. 
The met 
approval. It was proposed that at a 


project with unanimous 
future meeting, nine persons be elected 
to form the corporation and serve as the 
first Board of 


ST. LAWRENCE SETS A 
GOOD EXAMPLE 


Some idea of the welfare work carried 


Directors. 


on by the Kiwanis Club of St. Lawrence, 
Montreal, Quebec can be determined 
from the report recently submitted to 
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club members showing that during the 
this had 
$36,950 to various societies, particularly 


past year club contributed 
those bringing aid and relief to under- 
privileged children. 

The greater part of the money dis- 
tributed by the club was raised through 
the annual “apple campaign” conducted 
The 
grateful to generous Montrealers who 
this 


by the members. Kiwanians are 


have given .constant support to 
worthy cause. But it took more than a 
simple public appeal to raise a_sub- 
stantial amount of money and members 
of the club were obliged to devote much 
of their leisure time and energy to the 
preparation of the campaign and disposal 
of the apples. 

These Kiwanians can be certain that 
their efforts resulted in much needed 
relief being afforded many children who 
perhaps otherwise would not have re- 
ceived the medical attention they ré- 
quired; that hundreds of underprivileged 
children were able to spend several 
weeks enjoying healthful country air; 
and that many crippled youngsters were 
provided with orthopedic aids. 

The work accomplished by this club 
is a striking example of what can _ be 
done by a group of public-spirited citi- 
zens who while enjoying the many 
friendships and diversions afforded by 
a Kiwanis club, also make a worthwhile 


contribution to the community. 
PARENTS TAKE 
YOUTH TEST 

When the Boys and Girls Work Com- 
the 


began to make specific plans to carry 


mittee of Lansing, Michigan, club 
out the suggestions made by the Inter- 
national Committee on Boys and Girls 
work in a release entitled “Make Every 
Day Home and Youth Day,” they struck 
upon the idea of formulating a test for 
me, C. Hy. 
of the Institute of Guidance, Counsel- 
State 


College was secured to work out the 


parents. Erickson, Director 


ing and Testing at Michigan 
test, which promises to knack a big hole 
in the juvenile delinquency problem. 

In this test the 


such questions as, 


parents are asked 


“Do you recognize 
and encourage your child’s desirable 
traits of individuality?” “Do you enjoy 
some interests and activities with your 


child?” “Are you teaching your child 


good citizenship through your own daily 


behavior ?” “Do you avoid humiliating 
your childsin front of his friends or 
other people?” “Are you continually 
trying to improve your own abilities 
as a parent?”. These are just a few 
of the excellent listed in 
Lansing’s “A Test For Parents.” 


questions 
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Copies of the test were sent over the 
State of Michigan with Governor Harry 
F. Kelly’s proclamation which set De- 
cember 2-8 as “Michigan Home and 
Family Week.” In addition, the State 
Youth Guidance Committee sent 5,000 
copies to Guidance Centers and Com- 
munity Agencies throughout the State 
of Michigan. 


AN ESSAY 
WINS A TRIP 


The Hammond, Indiana, Kiwanis 
club, through its Hoosierland Committee, 
adopted as a part of its program during 
the year 1945, the sponsorship of an 
essay contest among the several high 
schools of the city. The essay dealt with 
the Hoosier State and there were eight 
participating in the contest. 
First, second, and third prizes were 


schools 


awarded for the best essay in the city- 
wide contest and in addition five prizes 
were awarded to the winning individ- 
uals of the five schools that did not 
place in first, second, or third position. 

The first prize winner was 17-year- 
old Edwin G. Wiley, who read his es- 
say to the Hammond club and because 
it was of such excellent quality and so 
magnificently delivered the Hammond 
club invited him to attend the Kiwanis 
Indiana District mid-winter conference 
at Indianapolis, where he again read 
his essay. His audience gave him un- 
attention and many of his 
listeners commented favorably upon his 


divided 
achievement. 


JUNIOR SAFETY PATROL 

For the past ten years Goldsboro, 
North Carolina children have come to 
familiar 
figures standing on the street corners 


recognize and respect the 
as they go to school, directing them 
safely across dangerous corners. These 
boys are members of the Junior Safety 
Patrol, originated and sponsored by 
Kiwanians of Goldsboro. During the 
years these boys have been on the job 
not one accident to school children has 
occurred on any corner where the boys 
are at work. 

The patrol was organized in 1935 as 
one of the club’s projects, under the 
sponsorship of George Cox, who served 
as chairman on the first patrol com- 
mittee. The boys whose ages range 
from 12 to 14 are selected on the basis 
of citizenship, grades and character. 

From the original ten members serv- 
ing in 1935, the patrol’s present strength 
is 20 boys who are equipped with white 
Sam Brown belts, caps, badges, rain- 
coats and flags provided by the Kiwani- 


REDWOOD CITY ADDS MORALE 






TO REHABILITATION 


N outstanding convalescent soldier 
program is being carried on by 
Kiwanians of Redwood City, California. 
This project started when Kiwanian 
Bert Werder began taking, one at a 
time, the 2,000 patients at Dibble Gen- 
eral Hospital to the San Mateo County 
mountains for the day. They welcomed 
this opportunity for restful relaxation 
with nature and the big trees. These 
one-day trips were most enjoyed and 
will live forever in the minds of the 
patients. 
The veterans at Dibble General Hos- 
pital are plastic 
patients and the officers in charge were 


surgery and eye 


doubtful if the boys would want to ex- 
pose their features in public. However, 





near a large camp fire. 


Especially popular to the blind pa- 
tients was a treble clef of Redwood 
City’s Sequoia Union High School girls 
under the leadership of Kiwanian Otis 
Carrington. Several times these men 
have enjoyed the talented and _ well 
trained singers who performed for them. 
Variety shows, special musicals and 
dancing groups are presented at inter 
vals all during the year. 

Other phases of the program include 
action picture shows of hunting and 


fishing, pamphlets and lessons in 
gardening practice on the hospital 


grounds, thrills in sports, etc. as well 


as scores of personal visits by individ 


Mat 


2 


Kiwanians and veterans from Dibble General Hospital shown after one of many day outings sponsored 
by the Kiwanis Club of Redwood City, California, as a part of their program to make the con- 
valescing period more interesting for wounded veterans. 


by taking one boy at a time the news 
soon spread throughout the hospital of 
the interesting and enjoyable day spent 
in the mountains. During one year 
forty-five men were persuaded to take 
these individual trips with Kiwanians 
and it soon encouraged the men to go 
in groups. 

Before very long large groups of the 
convalescing veterans were enjoying 
fishing trips, surf fishing trips to Ar- 
roya de Frijoles for full days of cast- 
ing, feasting and a pleasant evening 


ans. Each patrol is headed by a lieuten- 
ant and a captain who wear special 
badges. 

Kiwanians, as sponsors of the patrol, 
report that they have been highly 
pleased with the work of the approxi- 
mately 700 boys who have served since 


ual Kiwanians when they distributed 
packs of playing cards and did odd jobs 
the veterans could not do for themselves. 

The club members feel they get as 
much enjoyment from this convalescent 
program as the patients got in enter- 
tainment, and plan to continue to do 
everything possible for these men who 
have done so much for us. The Kiwa 
nians request the names of any relatives 
of Kiwanians stationed at Dibble Gen- 
eral Hospital so they may call and be 
of possible help. 


the organization of the patrol in 1935. 
The boys deserve credit as they serve 
without pay in fair and foul weather 
because of their desire to protect other 
children and to be good citizens. It 
teaches them responsibility and alert- 


ness, 
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During General Dwight D. Eisenhower's recent 


presented Bruce Stapleton's 





visit 
original sketch of him to the General. 


oronto 


Photo courtesy Ralph-Clark-Stone, 


Ontario, Kiwanian Bill Cockburn 


to Toronto, 
The sketch, shown above, will 


be given a place of honor in General Eisenhower's office at the War Department, Washington, D. C. 


ENTERTAINMENT— 
THEN AND NOW 


lreated to a gala musical comedy 


revue—Olsen and Johnson style—were 


ome 2,000 first nighters of the capacity 


audience which attended the annual 
Kiwanis show in the Joliet, Illinois 
Township High School auditorium. 
his year the merry revue was a com- 


parison of entertainment entitled, “Then 


nd Now The “Noise Makers,” com- 
posed of 17 Kiwanians and directed by 
orrest McAllister gave an excellent 
ersion of what an old-time band could 
really do, and for the modernist the 


ittraction was a boogie woogie 


nun bet while Jerry Rose wert through 


jitterbug routines 
Even a stereopticon was used during 
the show as Kiwanian Jimmy Hart gave 
his rendition of “One Night in June.” 
Of course, the slides 


came up wrong 


occasionally to cause more _ hilarity. 


Kiwanian Hart also excelled in his ver- 
sion of “She’s Only A Bird in a 
Gilded Gage 

and down 


Characters running up 


] 


aisles, gun shots, the giving away to 
members of the audience of a vard-long 
sausage sandwich in a loaf of rye bread, 
and a huge wash tub, added to the high 
lights of the evening. 

This 
benefit of the Kiwanis underprivileged 
child 


show Joliet Kiwanians have disbursed 


as The Herald 


show is given yearly for the 


fund. As a result of last year’s 


~ 


$1.490 to charities such 


News Free Milk Fund, sending under 
privileged boys to scout camps, provid 
ing a Junior college scholarship for 
sponsoring 
the 


homes 


some high school student, 
of 4-H Club activities, 
Guardian Angel 


for children, and giving help for the 


assisting 


and Lutheran 


spastic children in the special class at 


Thompson school. 


hoe 
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BUTLER TO SPONSOR 
HIGH SCHOOL CHORUS 

souquets of praise were showered on 
the performance of the Ellwood City, 
Pennsylvania, Kiwanis club’s high 
school chorus and a certificate of honor 
director Kiwanian 


was presented to 


Paul Gehm when they _ entertained 
Butler, Pennsylvania, Kiwanians. 

This group of thirty-two high school 
boys and girls have been selected as 
the best singers of the entire student 
body. They are receiving a great deal 
of benefit through their choral work and 
other special training. 

The Butler Kiwanians had been con 
sidering sponsorship of a high school 
chorus and after the presentations ot! 
Ellwood City’s choir they have definite 
ly decided to carry out the project. 
LEXINGTON GIVES 
IRON LUNG 

Kiwanians of North 
Carolina, recently gave a resuscitator 
to the Memorial 


The cost of the machine was 


Lexington, 
Lexington Hospital 
$350, and 
it has already proved its worth in the 
few weeks since it has been placed in 
use. 

It is an automatic, self-adjusting 
CasSeS 


] 


breathing machine for use in all 
where natural respiration has failed an 
is especially effective in resuscitation ot 
the 
from 


the newborn and in treatment of 


respiratory failure shock, anaes 


thetic accident or post-operative col 


lapse. 
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Pictured above with the new Emerson Resuscitator recently presented the Lexington, North Carolina, 
Memorial Hospital by the Kiwanis club are George S. Coble, left, president of the club and chairman 
of the hospital building fund, Dr. John Andrew and T. Fletcher Little, business manager of the hospital. 
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Strictly Personal 


The Indianapolis, Indiana, club has 
underwritten the power for the 
Commercial Division of the 1946 Amer- 
Workers 


for the division were composed exclu- 


man 


ican Red Cross Campaign. 


sively of Kiwanians who organized 
solicitation in 475 stores and offices. The 
club accepted this assignment as one of 
its postwar projects. Kiwanians Hugh 
K. Duffield, Robert L. 
Charles T. Coats have organized the 


program and the following group lead- 


Mason and 


ers served in the campaign: Robert C. 
Burnett, Karl A. Ziegler, Walter A. 
Jones, Ralph E. Peckham, Robert J. 
Heuslein, George H. Lilly, Edwin H. 
Gable, Walter F. Carl C. 
Weiland. 


Teer and 


Congratulations to Kiwanian J. Hugh 
Palo 


Alto, California, who was awarded the 


Jackson, past District Governor, 
Diamond Key of the National Associa- 
tion of Teaching Certified Public Ac- 
countants for 1945. The award is made 
not for any single written work but “for 
distinguished contributions to the litera- 
ture,” 
produced in his professional field. The 


including all that one may have 


organization has expressed the desire 
that Kiwanian Jackson will soon write 
an intermediate accounting text, as 
practical as his introductory text, refer- 
ring to his Accounting Principles, pub- 
lished in 1942. 


Thomas W. Baldridge of 
Winchester, Virginia, who is the Mid- 


Kiwanian 


dle Atlantic States Theatre Representa- 
tive of Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer Pictures 
and Virginia Civic leader, was recently 
named Director General of The Nine- 
teenth Annual Shenandoah Apple Blos- 
som Festival. Annually the people of 
the Valley of Virginia and the nearby 
states of West Virginia, Pennsylvania, 
Maryland and District of Columbia join 
together to celebrate the Bloom of The 


Apple Blossoms in Winchester. 


The newly elected director of New 
York State 
wanian Lou 


3aseball Federation is Ki- 
Blaich of the Manhasset 
club. 

Charles E. Pearson of Rehoboth 
Beach, Delaware, was honored by the 
Army for his service rendered at Fort 
Miles. Under his supervision an excel- 


The 


lent safety program was made. 





program resulted in 1,201,768 employee- 
man hours without injury involving loss 
of time. Over two million miles have 
been traveled with only four minor ac- 
cidents in which no one was hurt. 


It seems as though the Kiwanians ot 
Richmond, California, are taking over 
in their city. Kiwanian Anthony Kas- 
telic was installed as president of the 
Uptown Businessmens’ Association, re- 
placing Kiwanian ]Valter Kaufman who 
organized the association and who was 
elected its first president in 1945. [Val- 
ter Trulson was elected vice-president. 
Another club, Del 
Thompson, was made president of the 


member of this 


Downtown Businessmens’ Association 


and Kiwanian Dana Murdock is_ its 
secretary-manager. These two organi- 
outgrowth of a 


zations are a direct 


Kiwanis program for business standards 


Warren ha 
appointed Kiwanians Henry Carter and 
Harold Ihrig of San Fernando, to a 


committee to make up the plans for a 


California’s Governor 


State Agricultural Show to be held in 
San Fernando. 


One of the active members of Chi 
copee, Massachusetts’ club, John J. Des 
mond has been appointed by the Gov- 
ernor to the post of Commissioner of 
Education in Massachusetts. Kiwanian 
Desmond is a past president of his club 
and a former lieutenant governor in the 
New England District. 


Two members of Newark, New Jer- 
sey, club recently honored were Carl K. 
President of the 
Newark Advertising Club, and Joseph 
J. Dreyer, elected president of Lutheran 
Hospital. 


Withers, re-elected as 


Commander George Maynard Smith, 
Military Service member of the Wash- 
ington, D. C., club, has been cited for 
outstanding performance of duty as 
Special Assistant and Executive Assis- 
tant in the Demobilization 
Planning and Control Activity and the 
Demobilization Activity, Bureau of 
Naval Personnel. A copy of the citation 


Division, 


has been made a part of Commander 
Smith’s official record, and he is author- 
ized to wear the Commendation Ribbon. 
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Commander Francis A. Raymaley, of 
New 


awarded a Citation of Merit for meri 


Bridgeton, Jersey, has been 
torious and efficient performance of duty 
he displayed while serving on the staff 
of the United States Joint Purchasing 


Board South Pacific area. 


A gala affair was held by the Kiwa 
nians of Girard, Ohio, in honor of James 
who retired as club 


Lewis, secretary 


after twenty years of continued service. 


The Miller medal was presented to 
Dr. W. C. Hafford of 


Georgia, for the most outstanding serv 


Waycross, 


ice to the city during 1945 and the Bay 
nard Knight cup was given into the 
custody of Dr. Harvey Minchew for the 
most untiring and unselfish work of any 


Kiwanian during the year. 


Past President Dirk A. Kuyk of the 
Roanoke, Virginia, club was elected by 
the recent session of the Virginia Legis 
lature as Judge of the Hustings Court 


of Roanoke. 


OFFICIAL 
PROGRAM 


For Kiwanis Clubs 


1946 


Approved by 
International Board 


of Trustees 


U.S.-CANADA GOOD WILL WEEK 
April 21-27 
MUSIC WEEK 
April 28-May 4 


"|! AM AN AMERICAN" WEEK 
May 19-25 
EMPIRE DAY 

(For Canadian Clubs) 
May 24 

KIWANIS RADIO WEEK 

(To be held in May) 

ALL KIWANIS WEEK 

(Week of Convention) 
June 9-16 


CANADIAN CITIZENSHIP WEEK 

(For Canadian Clubs) 

June 30-July 6 

| CONSTITUTION WEEK 
(For U. S. Clubs) 
September 15-21 

NATIONAL NEWSPAPER WEEK 

October 1-8 


LOYALTY DAYS 
September 29-October 5 
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NATIONAL BOYS 


j , Hoon 24 to May | of this vear has 
heen designated as Boys and Girls 
Week 


prominent citizens who have chosen the 


by a national organization of 


suilding for Tomorrow with 


the Youth of Today.” 


Kiwanis International is in hearty ac 


theme, 


cord with this organization's objectives 


and clubs al! over the United States and 
Canada will cooperate by sponsoring 
activities planned for the observance to 
emphasize important factors in the 
growth ot youth, including citizenship 
recreation, 


life, 


training, education, 


tional 


occupa 


guidance, home religious 


education, health and safety, tolerance 
nations and 


and understanding among 


peoples, and membership in boys’ and 
girls’ organizations. 


But Kiwanis is proud that in almost 


AND GIRLS WEEK 


every ote of the more than 2,300 Ki 
Wanis communities there are 52 Boys 
and Girls Weeks each year. There is 
hardly another organization in either 
one of our countries which works so 
actively or so continuously to build 
future community citizenship on the 


basic premise that our future is in the 
hands of our present youth, 


Yet there is no better time to call the 


attention of the rest of the community 
to its boys and girls, and to its obliga 
tions to them, than during the present 
Boys and Girls Week. 


designed to focus attention on the needs 


Its program is 


of boys and girls, and on the organiza 


tions serving those needs—the church. 
the school, the home, and special yout! 
serving organizations within the con 


munity. 


Four Clubs in a Fortnight 
(From page 19 


population in the Spokane area, making 
501 members in Spokane, Spokane Val- 
clubs. 


ley and the four new 


Spokane Valley club, through Frank 
William Westwood 


and Secretary Charles Vaughan did the 


Gralff, President F. 


active sponsoring work of the East 
Spokane club. 
The Spokane club sponsored the 


Northwest 
and Northeast Spokane clubs. 


Spokane, Garland Spokane 
\ctive in 
this sponsoring were President Edward 
Vice President Ben H. Hoke, 
Treasurer Walter Baldwin, former Lieu 
Don E. 


H. Syverson. ° 


P. Ryan, 


tenant Governor Engdahl, and 


eecretary \. 


The meetings have been staggered so 


Short Wave 


(From p 


defended by an American colonel. They 
warned their comrades to dodge their 
had 


them to this desperate end. 


assignment, which now brought 


Over the air, to perhaps millions of 
rifle 


officer, the 


German homes, came the click of 
bolts, the 


volley of massed shots. 


command of an 

Not only was this execution beamed 
to German homes but to the front lines 
as well. It 


hastened 


saved American lives, and 
German surrender. 

Radio Luxembourg came in for other 
uses too. Under Captain Hans Habe, 
a distinguished author who had been an 
editor of Vienna’s largest newspaper, 


Der Morgen, before he fled from the 


no Spokane Kiwanian has any excuse 


for poor attendance. The schedule: 
Monday noon—Northeast Spokane 
Monday night—Spokane Valley 


Tuesday—Garland Spokane 

W ednesday—Northwest Spokane 
Thursda\ 
Frida\ 


Some fears were expressed that or 


Downtown Spokane 


East Spokane 


ganization of the suburban clubs would 
cut into the membership of the down- 
town club. Actually only four members 


transferred, three to Northwest and one 


to Garland. 
flu and the 


rules 


That's how a case of 
were re 


he 


change in attendance 
sponsible for four new clubs in the Spo 


period. 


kane area within a two-week 


To Victory 
age 5) 
Nazis, it 
geant Stefan Haym was assigned, 
to 
who had recently 


served other purposes. Ser- 


for 


example, interview German miners 


come under control 


of U. S. Army forces near Ubach. In 
telligent treatment of the subject matter 
could not fail to impress the audience 
with the considerate way the Americans 
were handling enemy civilians in their 
niidst. 

And entertainment figured prominent- 
ly as well. Music-hungry Europe was 


given a generous dose of American 


classical recordings. And the voice of 


“Corporal Tom Jones” became one of 
the most popular, even inside Germany. 


His programs were beamed from Radio 
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Luxembourg regularly, but actually he 
was a civilian, an Office of War Infor- 
mation field representative by the name 
of Richard Hanser of Larchmont, New 
York. He portrayed a comic character, 
a sort of a Central European Bob Hope. 
Corporal Jones was supposed to be a 
typical American GI from Wisconsin. 
He spoke German with an atrocious 
\merican accent and every night he 
talked about his life back home in the 


good old U.S.A. and about his girl 
friend who sent him lemon cake, and 


about what he found in a captured Ger- 
man mail sack. 

Every once in a while he dropped a 
biting gag such as, “Do you know there 
wo ways to get a furlough in 


> 


are only 


the German Home Guard? For your 


baptism and ‘for your golden-wedding 
anniversary !” 

The Germans were intrigued by the 
program. Jones received dozens of let- 
from liberated German 
speaking areas. And 
the letters were all delivered 


ters a week 


since there were 


no mails, 
by hand. Civilians in German cities be 
“As the 


Jones’ theme song. The 


the 


whistle Caissons Go 


Along,” 


newspaper, 


to 


ing 


yan 
Roll 
Luxembourg Luxem- 
burger Wart, was deluged with requests 


\ Ger- 


Eupen wrote a 


to print the words to the tune. 


man school official in 
long letter to the station explaining why 
he no longer felt obligated to subscribe 
to to Hitler. The letter 


addressed to Tom Jones. 


his oath was 


And if there was a “Tokyo Rose” in 


“Berliner Bessie’ in Ger 


“Axis Sally” in Italy, the 


Japan, and a 
many and an 


Yankees countered too with a “Toni 


from America.” She is Virginia Robin- 
son, a former Broadway actress, who 
went to Italy to entertain troops and 
stayed to play on the imaginations of 
The Army learned she 


enemy soldiers. 


spoke excellent German and so Toni 
Was put on propaganda programs aimed 
at the Nazis. 

Between Toni and Radio Luxem- 
bourg no corner of the Third Reich was 
that came 


safe from the bombardment 


over the ether. Isolated German com- 
panies in the field were harassed by 
recording trucks that sallied forth into 
“jeep-only” country to interview pris- 
oners of war before the shock of cap- 
ture was off. One of the Nazis shouted 
into a record, “Hello, Ma! I’m safe. I’m 
a prisoner of the Americans.” 

Germany heard that call for 
end after that. 


days on 
It was the swan song 
of the vaunted Wehrmacht. 








piemeninan 
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The Oldest Thing In Kiwanis 


(From page 18) 


above. One day in 1891 scaffolding was 
erected above the roots of the tree and 
a crew of lumbermen set about cutting 
it down. Their cut was made twenty- 
eight feet above the ground leaving a 
stump of that height. 

After the tree had been cut 
lumber, a slab six inches thick was cut 


into 
from the heart of the stump. To get 
this huge plank out a block and tackle 
were rigged and a locomotive furnished 
the power to lift it and deposit it on 
the ground. The finished plank was to 
become part of the California exhibit 
at the Columbian Exposition in Chi- 
cago in 1893. 

After being prepared for exhibition 
purposes, the plank was twelve feet nine 
inches long, sixteen feet five inches 
wide, and five inches thick. To carry it 
across the bridges and through the tun- 
nels en route to Chicago, a flat car was 
adapted by cutting a slot down its length 
and suspending the plank vertically in 
metal stirrups beneath the slot. 

With the utmost care the car started 
for the East and a tour of the larger 


The Chief Had 


cities where it was exhibited before tak- 
ing its place in the biggest exhibition 
to that time. 
source of amazed awe to the millions of 


held up There it was a 
visitors. 

After the Exposition, the plank was 
cut into a table top using the portion 
with the clearest grain and without im- 
Until 1942 the table was 
used by the Builders Club of Chicago. 


perfections. 


In 1944, when changes were made in 
the General Office of Kiwanis Interna- 
table 
Board Room and is now used by the 


tional, the was secured for the 
International Board of Trustees and for 
conference purposes. 

Visitors to the General Office find this 
redwood table a source of great interest. 
It has been said that it is singularly ap- 
propriate that around this age-old red- 
wood there should be determined the 
whose 
fundamental tenet is the brotherhood of 


man as 


policies of an_ organization 


enunciated in Palestine only 
three hundred and fifty years before the 
birth of the tree from which this table 
came. 


a Theory 


(From page 27) 


lin isn’t perfect—he wouldn't have you 
think so—for in 1944 there were four 
truancies and three youngsters in other 
trouble. Joe has an effective way of 
dealing with those who transgress. 
Once confronted with a group of boys 
who had been stealing chickens and 
selling them to neighbors, Joe hesitated 
at bringing them into court. He hauled 
them off to the farm from which they 
had taken the fowl. “How about these 
fellows working out the cost of the 
chickens ?” he asked the farmer. “Sure !” 
came the reply, and the gang worked 
until it had fulfilled its obligation. 
Another group before the 


police chief for setting fire to a large 


hauled 


field met with a somewhat similar fate. 
They said, at first, that they didn’t know 
why they did it. But subsequent inter 
rogation, of a friendly nature, revealed 
the fact that the firemen had burnt off 
the field every spring so that the kids 
could use it for baseball. The firemen 
had not got around to it that year, so 
the boys took the job upon themselves. 

They agreed that they had probably 
caused the firemen trouble, and sorry 
they were. Joe suggested that perhaps 
they should repay the firemen. All right 
——but what? Up to the firehouse went 


Joe and the gang—and they polished 
the fire apparatus and washed all the 
windows from the fire tower down. 

Joe Cataldo is not a social worker. 
In fact, he didn’t get very far in school, 
but his approach to a youngster’s diffi- 
culties would do justice to a top-ranking 
one. Unlike some law enforcement offi- 
cials—and this is one of the greatest 
defects in the present method of handling 
juveniles—he doesn’t stop with a lecture 





| 


aEBeme 








WALTER COX i" Le ake 


"Eric got SO TIRED of doing the conven- 


tional 'Man on a Horse’ statues." 
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and threat, or scare. Joe gets right at 
the cause, going to the youngster’s home 
to see his family and, at times, inter- 
viewing the lad’s schoolteacher and 
clergyman. 

A broken window in Franklin means 
an investigation. “Parental behavior is 
a barometer of youth behavior,” Joe 
insists, “and I’ve picked up a lot of 
boys for minor misdemeanors who were 
ashamed of their mothers and fathers 
because of their parents’ drinking habits 
and social life.” 

On home visits Joe’s well-trained eye 
surveys the surroundings. He likes to 
know what the boy’s folks are like, 
where they came from, where they work, 
whether they attend church, and if they 
send the boy to church or sunday school. 
From such information he pieces to- 
gether the youngster’s problem. It isn't 
generally known in Franklin, but the 
basement of Joe’s headquarters contains 
a file where every worker in the town’s 
mills is listed, including a picture of 
every boy and girl enrolled in the junior 
and senior high schools. It is surprising 
useful this basement is to Joe 
Cataldo. 


how 


The importance of a well-regulated 
home in a child’s life is perhaps under- 
stood 
others. 


better by Joe than by 
His father was killed in a rail- 


many 


road accident when he was but twelve 
vears of age, and six months later Joe 
and his eight brothers and sisters lost 
their mother, too. Together they tried 
desperately to keep the home going, and 
succeeded to a degree, although it meant 
that Joe had to quit school for work. 
Today, Joe Cataldo is a proud man. 
He has earned the respect and support 
of the entire community—some 7,500 
Italians, 


population comprised of 


French, Irish and Poles—and they know 





he means only good for their children. 
He ordered a 9 P.M. curfew for those 
under sixteen at the outbreak of war 
and informed the parents that they, not 
the police, were going to enforce it, 
adding that while he would be happy to 
escort any youngster home caught vio 
lating the order he would expect an 
arrival. Franklin's 
curfew was a success. 


explanation upon 

Unlike the youngsters of many com- 
munities, who want no part of the police, 
Franklin’s kids look to their chief as a 
fellow to know. six-foot-tall and 
looking football 
tackle, Joe Cataldo at thirty-five years 
is one of the State’s youngest police 


Over 


every bit a college 


chiefs. 











What's 


(From page 


I'll admit. But isn’t the 
idea to win, dear? 

It breaks my heart to see people play 
poker just to establish an ability, or to 


feckless 


male variation 


chance, or to make a 


Woo ad 
half-hearted gesture at companionship, 
or, worst of all, for the money in it. 


I thought of ali these things the other 


night as I was counting my chips. Peo- 


ple like that miss the whole point of 
poker. What really counts is the hearty 
fellowship in the shuffle, the loving 


venerositv in the deal, the unselfish, im 


pulsive motive of doing others a favor 
when you say, as I love to say, one 
eyed Jacks, deuces, fives and tens wild. 

Many is the time I have seen players 
so concerned with their own pile of 
chips, and everybody else’s pile of 
chips, that they can't buckle down to 
the game. Isn’t that silly? After all, 


red chips, blue chips, white chips, what 


do they stand for? I often ask that and 


still my friends try to explain five cents 
for the red and ten cents for the blue 
and a quarter for the white, or it is the 
look at 
tor take 
like to look at lots 
all 
in front of me especially, and see a great 


hig 


other way around? The way | 


stand and 


And | 


at the end of the evening, 


them, chips give 
camaraderie. 


ot them 


ig heap of friendly thoughts. 
Where 


nerve-wracking 


a lot of players run afoul is 


in a search for some 
thing different, like Baseball, Five-Card 
High-Low Stud, Seven Card Stud Vari- 
sall, the 
Cincinnati Lame Brains, 


Wild Widow Chat 


bother bit, and it 


ation, Low Spit in Ocean, 
Mexican Stud, 
stuff 


shouldn't 


the doesn't 


me a you. 


Pay no attention to their fumbling 


around, refuse to be confused. Let ’em 
take up some tool combination and beat 


their brains out trying to explain what 


Wild? 


>? 


isn't. All you have to do to 
beat the trap is think five-card draw and 


wild. It like a 


particularly if you think one-eyed Jacks, 


it is and 


what’s works charm, 
deuces, fives and tens are wild. 

Of course, | could go on and on like 
this, giving out helpful hints on how to 


play a passing, even a winning, game 


of poker. As it so happens, however, 
| want to save most of my material for 
a book of revised rules, advice and cau 


all 


modesty, I think the work of Oswald 


tion | aim to publish soon. Ir 


Jacoby or “Hoyle-Up-To-Date” is going 
to suffer in comparison. For one thing, 
make 


trading as 


it’s going to obsolete what has 


been classical terminology 
too long, such as Dutch Straight, Check, 
Blind, Bob- 
tail, Buck, Bug, Coffee Housing, Court 
Cards, Devil’s Bed _ Post, 
Hand, Hole Card, Jonah, Little 


One-End Straight, 


Back In, Big Dog, Blaze, 
Immortal 
Tiger, 
Mistigris, Chicago 


Pelter, Printers, Quint Major, Roodles, 


Typewriter, Under the Gun, Whang 
doodles. etc 

In my new “Poker Polarized” (title 
tentative) all there is to remember is 


the basic structure of five-card draw and 


that one eyed Jacks, deuces, fives and 
tens are wild, always, no matter what 
anvbody says. Simple, isn't it? And | 


wouldn't be a bit surprised but that the 


girls will like it, too. 
rhere’s just one little snag that’s 
holding up production, not that it 


All I 


straighten out in my own mind 


amounts to much. have to do is 


whether 


three of a kind beats a straight and 


what’s the difference between a straight 


and a flush. 


Let there be cracks 


about how women can’t play poker. 


no more dirty 


Big League Stuff for Kids 


(From page 16) 


Che purposes of the program are most 
commendable. Briefly it is a boys pro- 
gram aimed to 

l. Build health 


strong American youth. 


and character for a 


~ 


2. Inculeate the principles of fair play 


and good sportsmanship. 


3. Provide a salutary recreational out- 
let for youthful energies. 
4. Propagate and keep alive the love 


American 
tradition and as our national game. 
5. Keep off 
diverting their activities from un- 


ot baseball as a fine 


youngsters streets by 


wholesome influences to clean out- 

door sport. 
Children’s Court judges throughout 
New York State are high in their praise 
of the program as a community benefit 
A survey last year revealed that not one 
single boy on the rosters of the Kiwanis 
teams brought to 


Was court as a 


juvenile delinquent. Furthermore, de 


linquency dropped considerably in cities 


where Kiwanis clubs are sponsoring 


baseball. The program not alone took 


up the time of the players, but hundreds 


oftheir teen age followers as well, who 
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participated as enthusiastic spectators. 

Kiwanis baseball stresses quantity 
rather than quality ball playing, with 
particular emphasis on the junior league 
which embraces boys up to 15 years of 
age. The senior league includes boys 
up to 18. There are five hard and fast 
federation rules which all players must 
They -No 


-No profane 


strictly observe. are: 1. 
smoking on the field. 2 
language. 3—Respect for authority by 
obedience to the umpire. 4—No player 


shall 


organization bearing commercial adver- 


wear the uniform of a business 


tising. 5—All players will wear the 
shoulder patch insignia of the Kiwani 
Boys Baseball Federation during all 


games, Since participation in the league 
is by eagerly sought invitation, with no 
fees of any kind involved, it is a simple 
matter to dismiss violators. 

The from 
\pril The 
league is divided into the 10 divisions 
Playoffs start 


August 15 to determine the local league 


playing season extends 


15 through September 29. 
on 


ot the district. 


champions. This is followed by inter 
division playoffs to determine up-state 
and down-state champions to play in the 
finals. Playing fields during the season 
are usually made available through the 
local park department of recreation di 
fields, 


In many 


rector, as well as public school 
privately owned diamonds, etc. 
instances boys themselves built their 
own playing fields in vacant lots. 
tradi 
style 
Ebbet’s 
Brooklyn 


The game was umpired by 


The final games are staged in 
world’s 
held at 


the 


tional big league series 
Last year they 


Field, the 


| dor lgers 


were 
home of 
National League officials. The field was 
bedecked with flags. The boys used the 
and dressing rooms of 


same lockers 


their big league idols. The stands were 
crowded. The public address system an- 
nounced the plays and players. This, 
to the boy baseball player, was heaven! 

With the 
pions, competition was keen throughout 
the 


last year in both lea 


such incentive for cham 


season. Over 383 teams competed 


ues. They played 


Oo 
s 
/ 


2,549 games. Over 7,155 boys partici 


pated as plavers offering clean amuse 


ment and wholesome recreation for 


many more thousands of their enthu- 


siastic friends and parents. 
the 


enthused because at long last there was 


Newspapers throughout state. 
a state-wide boys program, gave reams 
of space to participating Kiwanis clubs. 
rhis, of course, brought into promi 
nence the fact that Kiwanis was a vital 
community force in youth activity. 
Local YMCA directors, Boy Scout 








hi 
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leaders, and city recreation directors 
were delighted to enter their teams into 
the Kiwanis League because it gave 
their boys an opportunity to play 
against state-wide competition and the 
possibility of playing in the champion- 
ship game at a big league ball park in 
world series atmosphere. Enthusiastic 
assistance came from all sources. School 
athletic directors volunteered as coaches 
and umpires. Retired professional ball 
players came out of hiding, pleading to 
be permitted to help. Families and 
friends of traveling teams provided 
transportation and a rabid rooting sec- 
tion. They sent money to the Kiwanis 
clubs to help pay for baseballs, bats, and 
other equipment, for the youngsters. 
Boy baseball is a gratifying fulfill- 


ment of the aims and purposes of 


Kiwanis. Fifteen years of experience 
in the New York District of Kiwanis 
International has proven conclusively 
that this program offers the greatest 
coverage for the least amount of money 
of any program a club can undertake. 
Invaluable community good will is 
created. Clubs now sponsoring baseball 
are at an all time high in active mem 
bership. 
affords an opportunity to engage in a 
program for 


100 per cent Kiwanis 


youth. 

For years, Kiwanis clubs throughout 
the country have done commendable 
work for other organizations as a serv 
ice club. Boys baseball is a program 
of their own a program by Kiwa 
nians of today tor the Kiwanians of 


tomorrow. 


The World’s Friendliest Frontier 
(From page ¥) 


it and it was still a matter of argument 
during the war between the U. S. and 
Great Britain in 1812. For several years 
there was a series of disputes involving 
fisheries, the Northwest boundary, bor 
der troubles along the Maine’ boundary, 
and along the Niagara frontier at the 
time of the Carolina affair, the use of 
Canadian canals, further trade relations, 
operations of Confederates from Can 
ada during the U. S. Civil war and then 
the Alaskan boundary dispute. 

The right of the U. S. 


the Saint Lawrence to the sea remained 


to navigate 


a sore spot which never was alleviated 
until various U. S. canals by-passed the 
issue for a time. 

Although commercial relations were 
supposedly defined satisfactorily in a 
treaty of 1815 they were never so re- 
United 


States finally obtained the right to trade 


garded until 1831 when the 
with the West Indies, a privilege which 
the Americans had been striving for 
without success for many years. Fishing 
rights were smoothed over in 1818 and 
a serious difficulty averted by providing 
for joint occupation of Oregon until 
that boundary dispute could be perma- 
nently settled. And so, quite amicably, 
the people of both countries fished to- 
gether along Nova Scotia and hunted 
together in the Pacific Northwest, north 
of the Columbia river. 

The list of disagreements continues 
up through the years, but in all instances 
friendly settlements satisfactory to both 
sides were worked out. 
England and the President of the Unit- 
ed States each appointed a commission- 


The King of 


er to settle one question in 1817, the 
emperor of Russia was called upon to 
settle another. The king of the Nether 
lands offered a compromise settlement 
of the Northwest boundary dispute but 
neither country would accept it. By 
1838, this question becanre alarming, It 
was not until 1842 that both sides capit 
ulated by compromise and the present 
boundary line resulted. Other points in 
the long frontier remained in dispute 
for more than a century and a tempo- 
ary adjustment was made as late as 
1899, The question was submitted to 
arbitration in 1903 by ‘a joint commis- 
sion of three Americans, one English- 
man and two Canadians. The resulting 
settlement is regarded by both sides as 
a reasonable compromise. 

And as late as 1910, the Hague Tribu 
nal had to settle the North Atlantic 
Coast fisheries disagreement. 

But all these disputes were settled— 
not by war, not by force or threats 
of force and not by political maneuver 
ing. No hints of a bigger army or navy 
were used, no sly talk of a secret weapon 
nor references to an atomic bomb. The 


questions were settled only because the 





Kiwanis Boundary Tablet. 


Most important, however, it - 
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two peoples involved in them wanted, 
more than anything else, to live together 
in peace. 

Thus it is that Americans and Cana- 
dians are proud—not of the fact that 
they have never had a difference, but 
that their friendship has survived many 


differences. 


And in commemoration of this strong 
friendship, seventeen bronze markers 
designed by Kiwanis International, have 
been placed along this friendly frontier 


by local clubs. Upon each of them it 


says, “This unfortified boundary line be 


tween the Dominion of Canada and the 


United States of America should quick 
en the remembrance of the more than 
a century old friendship between these 


countries, a lesson of peace to all 


nations.” 


When the first tablet was erected in 
1935, the border actually did commence 
to be fortified, for the bronze markers 
are just as much a symbol of the friend- 
ship that protects us from warring with 


each other as guns are a symbol of hate. 
s 


WEATHER WOMAN 


Have you noticed it’s the weather man 
Whom people talk about? 
I once believed implicitly 


But I’ve begun to doubt. 


I think it is a lady 
Up there above the sky, 
Who causes heavy rainstorms 


Or makes warm breezes sigh. 


One day she feels so happy, 
Ihe sun begins to shine, 
We think that spring has really come 


For that’s a well-known sign. 


And then without a warning 
She changes overnight, 
The skies are dark and gloomy, 


No ray of sun in sight. 


Chat’s why I feel the way I do, 
*Tis known since time began 
That such an imp of fickleness 
Could never be a man. 


—J. WHITESIDE 








Green Light on Pan-American Highway 
(From page 11) 


When you know that Mexico’s tourist 
business grew up from a mere nothing 
to her fourth largest industry in a 
decade, you must realize that roads have 


revolutionized Mexico's whole economic 


structure. The tremendous building 
boom in itself was a mere drop in the 
bucket. New wants for new things, 


which Mexicans developed when they 
saw the tourists go by, were a stimulus 
and to native industry. 
take the 
silver business, for example. Silver was 


to importing 


New ways of doing old jobs 


always Mexico’s Number One business. 
But getting silver out of the ground is 
hard work. Getting it from tourists is 
more tun. 

But that’s a 


didn’t go to Mexico because 


by-product. Tourists 
they were 
fun to Mexicans; they went, and went 
back again, because Mexico was fun to 
them. It was fun because their money 


went so much farther. It was fun be- 
cause of the exciting contrast between 
old and new, in architecture, in living, 
Village schools that would 


hills 


forgotten 


in thinking. 
be model 


Indians who have learned o1 


schools up here, and 


nothing in a thousand years. Imposing 


pyramids and countless monumental 


relics of the and a bus service 


halt 


courts, 


past, 
hour. Spick-and-span new 
that 


palatial along the best highways back 


every 


tourist places would be 


home; and just beyond the end of the 
just over the hills on either 


good road, 


side, there were countless Indian settle- 


ments that were still living in the 
Middle Ages. 
Che tourist is an odd creature. He 


s fascinated by old things and strange 
ways, but he still wants ham and eggs 
and inner spring mat- 


for breakfast 


tresses at night. But when these things 
move up to the end of the road, every 
that is 


Then the tourist wants 


thing else new and familiar 


moves up too, 
to know when he can drive on to where 
things are still different—on to Guate- 
mala, to Panama, to Buenos Aires. 

had to the 


grow bit by bit from its head end, the 


If we wait for road to 
road on to Panama would be a long 
wait, But fortunately Central America 
woke up to the value of highways long 
ago, not as tourist bait but as national 
needs. A dozen years before the road 
to Mexico was done, Guatemala and EI 
Salvador had tied together their two 
capitals with a fine automobile high- 
way. Honduras had pushed a road from 


the Gulf of Fonseca up to the capital 


away back when good roads were still 
a subject for the United 
States. Costa Rica had begun to dabble 


debate in 


with good concrete construction 


on the central plateau around San Jose. 


some 


Panama had pushed a fair highway from 


_the Canal up toward the Costa Rican 


line. Each little nation did what it 
could, subject to the dictates of its na- 
tional needs. 

This meant that for the most part 


roads had a habit of starting out big 
from big cities, and disappearing in mud 
and blue prints as they approached the 
That didn’t 
American Highway, but it did make a 
that 
links 


frontier. make a Pan 


lot of good pieces ol highway 
needed only to have the missing 
filled in. 

The did a lot to 
missing links, years before the nations 


We 


we 


war fill in these 
concerned could have managed it. 
that 


might need a road to Panama for mil- 


early stages 


thought in its 


itary purposes. Things turned out dif- 
ferently, but in the meantime a lot of 
the 

the 


work got done on road. Costa 


Rica got a road over Talamanca 
Range, a job that would have taken her 
ages all alone. Nicaragua got a border- 
serious bits 
at all, 


Costa Rica, in 


to-border road. There are 


of bad going and of no going 
in southern Mexico, in 


Panama. But today a passenger and 


expressline runs from Tapachula, 
Mexico, to Managua, Nicaragua. Seven 
hundred and fifty miles in two days. 
sorts 


From there, there is a road of 


poor sorts, in spots—to the Panamanian 
border. But the first thirty-odd miles 


of Panama would stop anything but a 


horse. 
When will the road be done? That’s 
a matter of definition and desire. What 


will you have? Tortillas and beans, or 


ham and eggs? Sleep as you find it, or 


innerspring mattresses? A tow behind 


an ox team when you get stuck, or 


tomorrow’s good garage if you break 
As for the road itself; a 


is never done, not even up here. Roads 


down? road 
are constantly re-routed, widened, im 
proved. The road to Mexico City is a 
case in point. Officially, it was opened 
in 1936, but a few hardy pioneers had 
used it while it was under construction, 
as far back as 1932. The fact that most 
of Central 
made piecemeal but with missing links, 


America’s roads have been 


means that it will bloom rather suddenly 
as a tourist highway when those gaps 
are completed. 
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and im- 


When will the bad 


passable spots become good road? When 


spots 


can you drive to Panama with reason- 
able assurance? Not this year. Maybe 
next year. By then, even though it may 
be poor in spots, if you like it a little 





tough—and if your car has stuff 
enough 
And then on to Buenos Aires? But 


that’s another story. 
* 
GOOD NEIGHBOR QUIZ 

1. Where is the largest opera house in 
the western hemisphere ? 

?, Does Mexico have a college or uni- 
versity for women? 

3. Name a Latin American country in 
which traffic keeps to the left side of 
the highways. 

4, Will the Pan-American highway be 
extended as far as Buenos Aires? 
Which is population, 

Bolivia or Ohio? 

6. What Latin American republic has 


larger in 


cn 


the second largest population ? 
7. What the 
marimba ? 
8. In what Latin American city are 


country is home of the 


there more bookshops than cafes and 
restaurants ? (See page 47 for answers) 
* 
Mechanizing the Farmer 
(From page 17) 
who were not farmers to get into farm- 
ing, and war casualties, as determining 
the size of the new farming population. 
Six months after VJ-Day, the trend is 
The 


have smaller and more efficiently run 


becoming apparent. move is to 
farms. Fewer veterans are returning to 
the land. So far there has been no mass 
migration or a “back-to-the-land”’ move- 
ment. 

The small farm machine, therefore, is 
not merely a convenience, but a neces- 
sity. Besides the already-existing one- 
man hydraulic tractor, new small ma- 
chines are in the making. A self-pro- 
pelled one-man combine, and a one-man 
pickup baler which requires no other 
person but the operator to bale hay in 
in the field, are already on the market. 
The implement manufacturers are out 
to sell the small farmer, not just those 
with over 400 or At 


time, manufacturers thought they could 


more acres. one 
not sell a farmer with less acreage. 

Most of the farm implement manu- 
facturers are preparing for the prosper- 
ous times ahead. The present good prices 
the farmer is getting will continue for 
some time as the country has pledged 
itself to feed Europe, and this is going 
to require a lot of calories. 
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If you doubt that the manufacturers 
and distributors of small tractors mean 
listen to this: In the heart of 
the Ozarks, at a place called Kickapoo 
three distributors of one manu- 


business, 


Prairie, 
facturer’s tractor are investing one mil- 
lion doliars just to teach their salesmen 
and mechanics the workings of the trac- 
The establishment 
is a giant training school, 


tor they're selling. 
including a 
model farm and ample acreage on which 
to practice. Complete housing, feeding, 
and training facilities are provided. 
Classes start right after breakfast and 
end after sundown. There are labora- 
tory buildings where mechanical service 
is taught, and 
equipment is put through its paces. 


where the 
The 
mechanics and salesmen come from Mis- 
Arkansas, 


Texas Panhandle. 


work fields 


souri, Kansas, northwestern 
Oklahoma and the 

These dealers have not overlooked an 
important consideration, which escapes 


many people when they try to draw a 


parallel of the present conditions with 
first World 


what happened after the 





Sunbury, Pennsylvania....April 1 
Huron, South Dakota...... April 2 
Clifton Forge, Virginia....April 5 
Warsaw, Indiana ........ April 5 
Ravenna, Ohio .......... April 6 
Janesville, Wisconsin ..... April 7 
Wellsburg, West Virginia. .April 7 
Tuscaloosa, Alabama ..... April 9 
Valparaiso, Indiana ...... April 12 
Charleston, South Carolina. April 13 
Devils Lake, North Dakota.April 13 
Fresno, California ....... April 13 
Ypsilanti, Michigan ...... April 13 
Amsterdam, New York... .April 15 
Jefferson City, Missouri. ...April 15 
Sheboygan, Wisconsin ....April 15 
Beatrice, Nebraska ...... April 16 
Me WOU SS cee ec ce oe April 16 
Cullman, Alabama ...... April 18 
Cambridge, Ohio ...:....April 20 
Ottawa, Kansas ......... April 20 
Ingersoll, Ontario ........ April 21 
Moorhead, Minnesota April 22 
Topeka, Kansas ......... April 26 
Asbury Park, New Jersey. .April 28 
Columbus, Mississippi April 28 
Santa Fe, New Mexico. .... April 28 
Missoula, Montana....... April 30 


War. That is, that this time the f 
has the money to buy the machinery. 
This was not so following World War I. 

The farmer, if no one else, learned 
the lesson of the first World War. Dur- 
ing the last war, much of the 
prosperity—his 
swallowed up by purchase at inflated 


cash and credit—was 


farmer. | 


far mer’s | 


prices of manufactured goods and land. 


By contrast, up to the end of World 
War II, most of the f 
been used wisely, 


farmers’ money has 
off debts, to 
to buy 


to pay 
produce the next year’s crop, 
better livestock, to have better food and 
more comfortable houses and to accu- 
mulate savings, 
of War Bonds and bank deposits. 

Authorities believe that the financial 


condition of the farmer, coupled with 
the shortage of manpower due to the 
exodus from the farms of war workers 
and the drafting of men who will not 
return, will bring about a mechanization 


back. The 


remaining farmers will carry on—using 


unthought of a few years 


power machinery. 


especially in the form | 


Casper, Wyoming...May 1, 1921 
Danville, Virginia...May 1, 1921 
Monroe, Wisconsin. .May 3, 1921 
Pinevi'le, Kentucky. .May 3, 1921 
Rogers Park Chicago, 

RS eee ss 5% May 5, 1921 
Atchison, Kansas....May 6, 1921 | 
Princeton, Indiana..May 6, 1921 | 
Provo, Utah........ May 7, 1921 | 
Alexandria, Virginia.May 9, 1921 | 
Storm Lake, lowa...May 10, 1921 
Tyler, Texas........ May 10, 1921 
Hickory, North Caro- 

ES, Pee ee May 12, 1921 
Newburgh, New York May 12, 1921 
AnnArbor, Michigan May 13, 1921 
Lakewood, Ohio....May 17, 1921 
Mid-West Side, 

Chicago, Illinois..May 17, 1921 
Champaign-Urbana, 

er eres May 18, 1921 
Brookhaven, . 

Mississippi ...... Maye 19, 1921 
Daytona Beach, 

“ne MERE TERT May 23, 1921 
Duncan, Oklahoma. .May 24, 1921 
Greencastle, Indiana.May 25, 1921 
Darlington, South 

Caretiva ........ May 26, 1921 
Geneva, New York. .May 27, 1921 
Minot, North Dakota.May 27, 1921 
Miami, Florida. .... . May 30, 1921 


THIRTIETH ANNIVERSARY 


Saint Paul, Minnesota 

May 6, 1916 
Rochester, New York.May 1, 1916 
Columbus, Ohio....May 10, 1916 
Lockport, New York. .May 17, 1916 
Dayton, Ohio May 31, 1916 











Men's Fine Shoe Department 
MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 
Chicago, Illinois 


D iscerning Men rely on 
the fitting skills of such 
outstanding stores as 
MARSHALL FIELD & COMPANY 

CHICAG®O 

where they purchase pair 
after pair of Stacy-Adams 
Shoes ... value which 
remains long after price 
is forgotten. 
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Get the help of this new 
Business . 


Photocopying ! 


New, handy unit copies any- 
.. thing! Saves time, 
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LETTERS 
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Now: in your own office, make copies of any- 
thing written, typed, printed, drawn or photo- 
graphed—even if on both sides! Permanent, 
error-proof photocopies—at amazingly low 
cost! APECO makes them at 1l-a-minute speed 
—saves hours of drafting, typing, checking. No 
darkroom or technical knowledge needed— 
even a boy or girl can easily operate APECO, 


Send for your free copy 
of this informative book! 
.+-tells how APECO 


Photocopying can serve you 
20-page, fully illustrated book 
gives you the story of Photo- ‘ 
copying—shows graphically 
the “what” and “how” of this amazingly simple pro- 
cedure. Yours without obligation. Write, today: 
AMERICAN PHOTOCOPY EQUIPMENT CO. 


2849 North Clark St., Dept. GK46, Chicago 14, Illinois 
Representatives in principal cities and Canada 
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Spend more hospitable days... among 
friends at these Canadian Pacific Hotels— 
meeting places of Kiwanis in Canada. 


CHATEAU FRONTENAC, QUEBEC—Built in 
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modern equipment and service. Kiwanis meets 
Thursday. 

ROYAL YORK HOTEL, TORONTO, ONT.— 
1200 outside rooms. Largest hotel in the British 
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Beware the Ides of March 
(From page 7) 


of what is involved in the attempt to 
simplify our income tax returns. 

We are today operating under a tax 
law that has been simplified by com- 
parison to that under which we oper- 
ated last year. 

In the Journal of Accountancy for 
June 1944, there appeared an article by 
Maurice Austin, explaining how the new 


law simplified the problem of tax re- 


| turns by comparison to the former law. 


In his article, Mr. Austin explained 
one of the chief measures of simplifica- 
tion effected by the new law, and in 
commenting upon this improvement, Mr. 
Austin said, in his article: 


“This, at one stroke, eliminates one 


of the three computa- 
tions, the separate determination of 


the 


separate tax 


Victory-tax net income, and 
variance in exemption (since the new 
normal-tax exemption is the same as 
a single person’s surtax exemption). 
It increases by 3% the tax burden on 
the first $124 of net income in excess 
of $500; it the 
burden on the holders of partly tax- 
able U. S. 
the exemption 


9% 


partly 3%), as at present and, 


also increases tax 


bonds, etc., by reducing 
flat 3% 


Qe 


to a from 


(and sometimes partly 9% and 
also 
(except where the alternative tax on 
long-term gains applies), increases by 
3% the tax on capital gains, which 
are not subject to the existing Vic- 
tory tax. These increases in tax 
burden are offset, at least in part, by 
(a) the fact that, in computing net 
income subject to the new normal 
tax, allowance is made for non-busi- 
deductions, which not 


ness were 


allowed for Victory-tax purposes, 
and (b) the increase of the standard 
deduction allowance in the 1040A tax 


table, hereinafter referred to.” 


So—frankly, I don’t hold out much 
hope for simplification of income tax 
think the answer doesn’t lie 
think the 
lies in educating the American public 
federal 
In fact, I’m 


present tax 


forms. | 


in simplification. I answer 


to a thorough knowledge of 


taxes and tax procedures. 


not sorry that our forms, 


simplified by 
contrast: to last year’s still puzzle and 
baffle most of the people who try to 
fill them out. It’s time everybody in this 
became concerned in 


country vitally 


how taxes are computed, and what 


happens to the money they pay to the 
Federal Government. 


Where Do We Go From Here? 
What’s ahead? 
for many years to come. 


High income taxes 
And there’s 
no way out of it. 
for 1947, 
forecasts national defense expenditures 
In 


Coolidge 


Even President Truman 
of at least sixteen billion dollars. 
his 1929 
forecasted expenditures of $399,000,000 
for the War Department, and $362,000,- 
000 for the Navy Department. 
In his 1929 budget, Mr. 
estimated that the interest on the public 
debt would amount to $670,000,000. To- 
day, the interest on the public debt is 
approaching $4,000,000,000 a year. This 
is larger than the total amount of Gov- 
in 


budget, President 


Coolidge 


ernment expenditures estimated 


Calvin Coolidge’s 1929 federal budget. 
Uncle Sam was $35,400,000,000 in debt 
by June of 1929. He was $259,115,346,- 
000 in debt by June of 1945. 

Debt 
alone would be sufficient to keep income 


service and national defense 
taxes at high levels. 

But what about the other expendi 
tures of the Government ? 

Are we going to allow them to con- 
tinue to expand as they have ever since 
1933? 

This question is up to the voters. 
of this 


children 


the voters 
like little 


waiting for Santa Claus. They thought 


In past years, 


country have been 
that Santa Chaus paid for Christmas 
gifts out of his own pocket. They are 
just now beginning to realize, as one 
small boy said, that “Santa Claus is 
your own father.” 


In 


other 


words, the Government is 
you. And whatever you get from the 


Government, you pay for yourself. 
How much do you want your Gov 
ernment to do for you? How many of 
your affairs do you want your Govern- 
ment to supervise and to regulate? How 
much of your money do you want to 
pay the Government, so that it can be 
shared by other people? To what extent 
do you want to continue to support the 
3,339,296 people (November 1945) on 
Do you think the 
nation is getting dollar for dollar value 


Federal pay rolls? 
out of the money you are paying Uncle 
Sam? 

Remember, you’re the boss. You elect 
the congressmen 
the 
who determine the nation’s tax policies. 
Remember that when you think of the 
Ides of March. 


and senators; you elect 


President. These are the people 
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BOTH Sides Can Win 


EV ERAL before the 
while on a pleasure tour of West- 
Europe, I had trouble finding a 


restaurant where they had ham. After 


years war, 


ern 


several days without success, I was in 
the Hotel 
for lunch and 
Omelette au 


the main dining room of 
Brussels 

to 
Jambon on the menu. 

When the came to take my 
order, I told him that I would like to 
have a slice of fried ham. 

“But we have no ham, M’sieur,” he 


Metropole in 


was delighted see 


waiter 


said. 

“According to the menu, you have,” 
I told “Are of it al- 
ready ?” 

“No, 
we have only ham omelet.” 
but 


him. you out 
answered. “But 
He was 


of the 


M’sieur,” he 


very sorrowful very sure 
situation. 

“But if you have the ham to make 
an omelet, you have ham. I don’t want 
any eggs. Can’t you bring me an order 
of just plain ham?” 

“Sorry, M’sieur—only a ham omelet. 
Some other day, perhaps.” 

[ happened to know that the Hotel 
Metropole is a fine institution and its 
staff very accommodating. The situa- 
tion stumped me. 

“Why can't I have an order of ham, 
if you have the ham?” I finally asked 
quite bluntly. 

“Because it would be impossible to 

write out the proper charge,” he said 
frankly and somewhat ruefully. 
“You mean that you can’t give me 
an order of ham merely because plain 
ham isn’t listed on the menu and you 
wouldn’t be able to make out a proper 
check?” I asked in surprise. 

“Yes, M’sieur,” he said with a shrug. 

“Well, then,” I asked him, “If I or- 
dered a ham omelet, could you have it 


prepared exactly as I would like it?” 


“Certainly, M’sieur.” 

“Then give me a ham omelet without 
any eggs.” 

He thought a moment and then a 
broad smile lighted his face. 

“Certainly, 
nodded 


M’sieur,” he said and 

“AN 
He went to the kit- 
“Une 


omelette au jambon sans les oeuf.” 


agreement. ham omelet 
without any eggs.” 
chen, repeating with delight, 
So I finally received my fried ham 
And I also 


received a lesson in dealing with Eu- 


and paid for an omelet. 


ropean people. 

This waiter was not being obstinate, 
most American tourists would be- 

Neither thick 

The business of being a waiter and car- 


as 
lieve. was he headed. 
rying out the wishes of the manage- 
ment was a very serious thing with 
him. He was as happy as I was when 
that 


without 


I offered a solution enabled him 
to going 


contrary to the menu or the established 


be accommodat*g 
scale of prices. 

I could have continued to argue with 
him or even accuse him of pigheaded- 
ness, but I would have gone without the 
ham had I insisted upon getting ham 
merely by ordering ham. What I pro- 
posed was only a technicality, but it 
meant a compromise where 
party had to give up anything. 

This happened a good many years 
ago, but I often think of it now in the 
light of the present world situation. If 
we were more tolerant of the problems 
of other better 
understanding of their reasoning proc- 


nations—if we had a 


and a charitable attitude 
their motives—perhaps _ this 
country could make more compromises 


esses more 


toward 


of this sort in its relations with other 
great powers. 
—Feiix B. StREYCKMANS 


What Price Experience? 


HESE are days when many veter- 


ans are being interviewed for 


jobs. The critical moment of any inter- 
Mr. 


ployer learns that the ex-G.I. has had 


view comes when Average Em- 
no experience in his particular business. 
He shakes his head in a doleful manner. 
“Son, I would like to hire you, but I 
need a man with experience!” 
More excuses and rationalizations are 
madeé and shortly the job applicant be- 


gins to apologize for even thinking about 


going into that particular line of endeav- 
or. It is perfectly natural to begin any 
interview with what is your past ex- 


perience? And what do you want to 


neither 





do? These are basic queries, all right, | 


but their importance can easily be over- 


emphasized. The Army and Navy 


molded youths into tank drivers, bakers, | 


corpsmen, radar technicians, and plain 
fighting men who overcame the enemy 
on Normandy beaches or in Guadal- 


canal jungles. The military services 


45 
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Intramural athletic pre- 
gram for every boy. 24 
modern fireproof bidcs 
Motorized Field Artillery. 
Band. Sr. R.0.T.C. High 


Cavalry (75 horses), Infantry, 


est Govt. rating. 


For Catalog address Box N, Wayne, Pa. 


KEMPER 


ot om? One of America’s Most 


Yn 
CEEN Distinguished Military Schools 


HIGH SCHOOL and JUNIOR COLLEGE 


* 102nd YEAR * 


Write for Catalog and View Book 
Ly Maj. E. W. Tucker, 46K 3rd St., Boonville, Mo 
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American Cancer Society 
350 Fifth Avenue 
New York |, New York 
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jobs could be con- 
by 


individual concerned hi 


discovered that most 


ducted satisfactorily almost anyone 


provided the ida 


ol intelligence and a willing 


odicu 
to work. 
We are 


ingrained with a doctrine of 


pecialization which can be carried to an 
ibsurdit In the early days of the 

ir when it wa impossible to acquire 
experienced personnel and time was not 
ivailable for schools, excellent work was 
pe ori ed by those Who learned b\ do 
ng: frequently bringing a fresh and 


oach to the task at hand 


; ;, 
uninhibited app1 


Your candidate ha i wealth of ex 
perience, perhaps not in your particular 
line, but he is resourceful and his ability 
to learn has been proven 


Theoretically, every individual should 


kr | 


to do, but doesn’t 
Here 


infinite value to 


w what he want 


have the vaguest notion is where 
the employer can be ot 


the confused and bewildered veteran, Re 


unreliable. But 


be he 
has the basic ability to learn your rou 


You have 


in local real estat Why not 


can vague and 


tine invested in the stock 


market o1 


invest in the human being? Study the 


human foibles of this complex individu 
al, help him, and gi benefit 


ve him the 


ot your experience. 


} 


Here is a perso! lay have wit- 


best itriend, 


nessed the death of hi 

endured the interminable onotony 

a Pacific sand-spit, or trudged throug] 
oozing Italian mud. Now he is a civil 


} 7 
lan im an uncertain and = perplexing 


world. He needs steady employment 


He 


an interested boss. 


a settling catalyst needs and de 


serves one who is 


willing to help intelligently, not condes 


cendingly, during the trying transitior 


period. Look carefully over the broad 


ispects of your applicant’s experience 


and consider his inherent capabilitie 
for him. It not a crime if he does 
not know what he wants to do. You can 
help him find out and enable him to 
serve his country as well in peace a 
in war D. A. MARSHALI 


Cop College 


embet that he ha executed hundreds 

of undertakings, often under the most 
idverse conditions. He ignorant of 
ib description which in. themselves 

(From 

vhile nearly 1,100 have attended the 
hort course Che Cop ¢ ollege teaches 


including photog 


| tests tor alcohol, vehicle 


mspect ident investigation proce 


1On, ACC 


dure, interrogation of suspects and wit 


rie cs pedestrian control. writing and 


public speaking, but they are all beamed 


to the two main objectives of preventing 
traffic accidents and keeping traffic flow 
ng smoothly and efficiently 


he skeptic night say ,“It's all very 
this 


trafhe training, but what real good can 


fine to give a few hundred cops 


come from teaching such a small 


the total 


Che Institute has a ready answer to 


per 


ot number ? 


centage 


this one. Graduates are trained to go 


hack to their own city and state depart 


ments and train their fellow officers. 


Phe 275 graduates of the Traffic In 
stitute’s long course represent 99 munic- 
ipal police departments, including Cana 
da, 37 state departments, the Republic of 
Panama, the Canal Zone, the Philippine 
Islands, Mexico and China. Thus, the 


Traffic Institute's influence is nation 


wide and even extends beyond the con- 


tinental limits. The training that police 


have received at Northwestern has 
enabled them to prevent thousands of 


personal injury and property damage 


page ee 

accidents in their cities and states 
Many of the graduates, on the re 

turn, have been in a position to help 

improve the trailic col trol rogTa ot 

their departments; many have earned 

promotions in rank. Almost invariably 


officers return to their departments t 


take on greater responsibilities in traffic 


lhe Inst 


commanding officers 


work. itute endeavors to attract 


men who will 


influence felt 


more apt to make their 


when they get Dack 





"| understand he's replacing Schultz at first 
trumpet." 


THE KIWANIS MAGAZINE 


\ lieutenant, a captain, or a traffic in 
spector makes a more valuable Institute 
yraduate than a patrolman or a motor 
cycle officer. However, there have been 
many cases where low-ranking ofhcers 


} 


have used their Institute training to 


such good advantage that they climbed 
right up the ladder in their departments. 
Probably the most phenomenal rise was 
that of Daniel G. Reynolds, now a mem 
her of the Institute staff. Reynolds was 

sergeant of the Miami Police Depart 
nent when he came to Northwestern for 
He went back to his 


the course, 


full 


long 


department of ideas for 


i 


liprove 
ment of traffic conditions and within two 
years was director of public safety, with 
the police and fire departments unde 
is charge. 

(ny city, county or state police office: 
in the United States, its possessions, and 
admission 


Only 


( anada 1S eligible to apply fo1 


to the Traffic Institute’s courses. 

requirements for admission to the short 

courses are the approval of the appli 
nt’s chief of police and payment of 

+, Which the department usually 


Long course requirements are mucl 


tiffer. For each four and a half-month 


uurse sixteen fellowships and _ sixteet 


tuition scholarships are offered. Eight 
fellowships and eight scholarships go to 


and a like num 


All 


exami 


inal lic ficer ] 
nunicipal police officers Ke 


ber to and county otheers. 


state 
applicants are given preliminary 


Those attaining qualifying 


nations. 


terviewed by Institute staft 


erades are il 
members and given additional examina 
de 


officials 


University, the 


tions. Final selection is made by boards 


comprising high-ranking ot 
Interna 
Police 


and the two foundations which provid 


Northwestern 


tional Association of Chiefs of 
money for the Institute fellowships and 
scholarships. 

Fellowships and scholarships for mu 
nicipal police officers are presented by 
the Kemper Foundation for 
f Chicago. The Auto 
Washing 


to 


Traffic 
Police Training, of Chic: 
motive Safety Foundation, of 
DD: 4 the awards state 


ton, makes 


police and highway patrol officers se 
lected by the board. 

At present the Institute’s courses deal 
with all aspects of rural and urban traf 
fic accident prevention and traffic flow 
facilitation, with special emphasis on 
problems resulting from the war and 
with consideration of anticipated post 
war traffic conditions. 

Lectures, demonstrations, conferences, 
field work and a one-week field trip con- 
stitute the plan of instruction for the four 
and a half month course. The field trip is 








n 


d 
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made to selected police departments so 
the students can study in actual opera- 
tion the principles and methods taught 
in the classroom. Class sessions are 
held six hours daily, averaging 34 hours 
a week. Class preparation, maintenance 
of lecture notes and special projects re- 
quire, in addition, about 30 hours a 
week. Those seeking a rest cure from 
their arduous traffic duties are advised 
not to apply. Classes are held in a spe- 
cial classroom on the University campus 


and on rare occasions when the student 


cops put on their uniforms for a photo- 
graph, or something, they present a 
striking contrast to the University’s 
bare-legged, be-sweatered co-eds and 
leather-jacketed men students. 

The Institute is looking forward to 
busy days now that the war is over. The 
boys are coming home again and are 
buying new cars, and cities and states 
are going to have plenty of new traffic 
headaches. The trend back toward the 
high accident rates of pre-war years is 


already in evidence. 


OG, and A. 


Q. In the event that both the club 
president and the vice president are un- 
able to attend a club meeting on the 
same day, what officer should preside? 

A. The Immediate Past President, 
and in his absence, the president before 


him, and so on in chronological order. 


Q. What is meant by Legion of 
Honor of Kiwanis? 

A. A tribute paid to all members 
who have donated a quarter of a cen- 
tury of service to Kiwanis. Every Ki- 
wanian who has been a member for 
twenty-five years or more is entitled to 
receive the awards of a specially de- 
signed lapel button, accompanied by a 
certificate of merit. Facsimiles of the 
awards and full particulars for obtain- 
ing them appeared in the October, 
1945 issue of The Kiwanis Magazine. 


Q. Is the convention registration fee 
paid in advance? 

A. The registration fee ($7.00 for 
men, $3.00 for women) is sent to the 
convention office with the individual 
hotel reservation contracts which indi- 
cate the type of accommodation desired. 
Each registrant will receive from the 
convention office a registration fee re- 
ceipt card which he will present to Reg- 
istration Headquarters in Atlantic City 
to receive his badge. A hotel assign- 
ment card will also be issued for pres- 
entation to the hotel to which he is as- 
signed upon arrival. 


Q. One of the members of our club 
is Lieutenant Governor of the Division. 
Should he be one of our two delegates 
to the International Convention? 

A. Not necessarily so. The Lieuten- 
ant Governor attends the International 
Convention in the official capacity of a 
district officer. He is a representative 
of his district, but not a delegate-at- 
large. Whether or not he shall officially 


serve as one of the two club delegates 
to the convention is a matter for his 


club to decide. 


Q. Is a club president automatically 
made one of the official delegates to the 
International Convention? 

A. No. Article X, Section 3 of the 
Constitution of Kiwanis International 
provides that each chartered club in 
good standing is entitled in any con- 
vention to two delegates. Nothing is 
stated or inferred that the president 
shall be one of the two elected. How- 
ever, in a large majority of clubs he 
usually is elected to serve as one of the 
two delegates in order to increase the 
effectiveness of his continuing leader- 
ship. 


Q. If after electing two delegates and 
two alternates to the International Con- 
vention at Atlantic City this year, one of 
the delegates is unable to attend, can 
either alternate serve, or is there a rule 
that decides which alternate is eligible 
to act in the absent delegate’s place? 

A. In case of a delegate’s absence 
the member elected to serve as his al- 
ternate is entitled to officially represent 
the club. 


ANSWERS TO GOOD 
NEIGHBOR QUIZ 
1. Buenos Aires. The opera house in 
Teatro Colon. 


2. Yes. The Universidad Femenina de 
Mexico was recently opened near 
Chapultepec forest. 

3. Panama, Uruguay, also Argentina. 

4. Yes, 

5. Ohio (population 7,000,000). Bolivia 


has a population of 3,500,000. 
6. Mexico, with a population of 19,- 
545,000 is second to Brazil (45,000,- 
000). 
Guatemala. 
8. Bogota, the capital of Colombia. 


NI 
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4 BRONZE MEMORIALS 


AND 
| HONOR ROLL TABLETS 


. General Bronze has prepared 

an interesting brochure of i 
é Bronze Memorials and Honor r 
Roll Tablets to help you make 
a selection. It will be sent 
free to those writing on a busi- 
ness or organization letterhead. 


GENERAL BRONZE 


CORPORATION 


34-61 Tenth Street 
Long Island City 1, N. Y. 
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America’s finest, most econom- 
ical memorial. Metalcrafts’ new, 
exclusive concept in honor rolls, 
in rich, imperishable bronze. 
Door-panel design displays hun- 
dreds of names. Names on 
printed sheets mounted on hinged 
bronze frames until complete list 
is established; then replaced with 
permanently engraved bronze 
panels at low cost; for indoor or outdoor. Patent 
applied for. Write today for details, also catalogue 
of Metalcrafts’ designs for all purposes. 


Write, CINCINNATI METALCRAFTS, Inc. 
Dept. K © 34th & Robertson * Cincinnati 9, Ohio 
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Club Gongs Are Back Again 


Regular Gongs 10''x 6"* with Club Emblem, 
Gave! and Cover, complete $15.00 

Junior Gongs 7''x 5"' with Club Emblem, 
Gavei and Cover, complete, after March | 7.00 
Engraving extra. Secy’s catalog now in preparation 


“Old Glory’? Manufacturing Co. 
505 S. Wells St. - Chicago 7, Ill. - Wabash 2070 




















Learn “How to Remember 
Names and Faces” 


Increase your income, circle of friends 

and enjoyment of life by learning the $ 00 

important secret of easily remembering 

names and faces... as revealed in this 

new booklet by David M. Roth, famous 

memory expert. Mail $1.00 today. POST 
ROTH MEMORY SYSTEM PAIS 

Dept. K-4 1121 So. Hill, Los Angeles 15, Cal. 


FREE T0 SADDLE 
HORSE OWNERS 


Why pay fancy prices for sad- 
dlery? Write for FREE Catalog 
that has saved real money for 
thousands of horsemen. Describes : 
over 400 popular items of English and Amer- 
ican ‘‘tack.” I ship saddlery on approval. 
Write today. Wiesenfeld Co., Dept. 52-H, 
112 W. North Ave., Baltimore 1, Md. 

















PATENTS 


Kiwanian Wm. H. Pattison, 7240 
Wisconsin Ave., Washington, 14, 
D. C. Many years’ practice U.S. 
Courts and Patent Office. 
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SPEECHES”. 








write speeches on 

subject. Confidential, 

List of prepared talks mailed free upon request. 

Speeche For Every Occasion a collection, $2. 

Pr —_ Speaking Manual $2 Officer's Handbook 
with t Parliamentary Guide, $2 

JOKES. New Jokes and Humorous Talks ailed 

vonthiy, $10.00 a year Speaker's Joke 

Kook, $ Toastmaster’s Humor Guide, $2. Stag 

Night —_ $2. Salesman Joke Book, $2. Punch 

Lines or ry $ $2 

PROGRAM Y ram Chairman's Fun Book, 

$2. Ladies’ Night Program, $5 

test Club & oo: Stunts, $2. Banquet Book, $2. 

*Canadian orders filled. Write! 
NATIONAL REFERENCE LIBRARY 
1468 W. Oth St. Cleveland 13, Ohio 











SIX HIT PROGRAMS 
FOR ALL OCCASIONS 


Ladies” WNichts, Conventions, Holidays, 
Picnics, ete. Full evenings of_sparkling 
laughter-packed originalit Everything 
furnished uceess absolu ly quaran- 
teed Shipped anywhere: very low cost, 
‘Smash hit—best 
k of Programs, 







Thousands of Clubs sa 
ever."’ Write for 
references and guarantee. 


The Party Gulid, 540 N. Michigan, Chicago 11, Ill. 








and Ship's. 
Service. 
* 


ROCK FLINT CO.. 123 Doughty Bivd., Far Rockaway, N.Y. 
7 











PATENTS TRADEMARKS 
HAROLD K. MARTIN 


Patent and Trade-Mark Attorney 
891 National Press Bidg., Washington, D. C. 
Design and Engineering Service 


SPEECH DEFECTS conrécreo 


AT NATIONAL INSTITUTE 
FOR VOICE DISORDERS 


Patent, 








Acute spasmodic stuttering and loss of voice in 
adults can be corrected and fear of speaking in 
publi removed Veterans trained in this work 
under G I till. Speech developed in backward 
children. Soldiers’ loss of speech corrected. 

An endowed, residentia home-like institute for 
correcting disorders and training specialists. 


Recognized by A. M. A 
tion. Address Dr. Frederick Martin, 


Box K 
BRISTOL, RHODE ISLAND 


An international reputa- 
Martin Hall, 














Lovely MODERN Lamp 


A smart, modern original—a masterful 
creation by Paul Hudson Stanley ! Luxu- 
rious beauty for an eye-arresting cen- 
terpiece! Unique “Lattice ie shade 
weaves intriguing patterns of light to 
accent the finest room furnishings. 21 
inches tall. Shade in Sun-Beige, Tex- 
tured Nylon. Clever snap-on mouldings 
permit future change in fabric to har- 
monize with any decorative scheme. 
Bleached-grain Harvest Oak. Graceful 
wings of glistening Lucite add a final 
touch of modern magic! $29.50 
postpaid. (Matched pair . . . $53.10) 
HOME EQUIPMENT COMPANY, Dept. J-11 
663 N. Wells Street «+ Chicago 10, UL. 
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WE just had a two-hour talk with Col. 
M. Thomas Tchou, former tary to 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek. He came 
in to tell the General Office staff something 
about the world citizenship movement. We 
were so interested in what he had to say— 
and the way he that we steered 
him into the magazine office, shut the door, 
then drew the Colonel into giving his per- 
sonal and off-the-record views on many 
international questions, 

Confucius could not have had anything 
on Tchou in either practical philosophy or 
the facility for epigrammatical expression 


secre 


said it 


and parable. And Tchou thinks and talk 
world harmony in a way that deserves 
close listening. 

We wouldn’t Iet him leave the office 


reed to put part of what he told 
for The Maga 


until he ag 


us into an article Kiwants 


cme. We expect to have it for either the 
next issue or the one after. Look for it 
Byeeme we believe every Kiwanian will 


soon be discussing it. 


General 
‘This 


OUT-OF-TOWN 
Office are given a 
Week in Chicago,” a pocket-size magazine 
that tells you where and what to 
sec. In each issue, besides the dining and 


visitors to our 


current copy of 


to go 


sort of 
who is 


night life news, there is a 
article by “Miss Twic,” 
Odmark, editor of the magazine. 

So many Kiwanians told 
right entertaining her 
that ,we asked her to 
warning her, though, 
male circulation and 
find it tough to gain reader-acceptance 

We received her article in 
month’s issue and, of all things, she writes 
about poker! It’s called “What’s Wild?” 


and you'll find it on page 23. 


nonsense 


Marion 


down- 
riting is, 


how 
style of w 
do a piece tor us, 
that we had an all 
a woman writer would 
this 


for 


time 


IT must be think 
ing person that our critical national labor 


clear by now to every 
extent, to 


manage 


situation is due, at least to some 
an antagonistic attitude between 
ment and labor. Obviously, 
parties, in 
national strikes, set 
tlement. Maybe per- 
sonal animosity among opponents; maybe 
wanted to 


one Or mort 


one or more of our prolonged 


didn’t want to 
this was because of 


see a 


it was because one or more 


see the other 
We’re not sure of any of this, of 


side suffer. 


course, 


because all we know is what we read 

the papers. But we do know that the 
State of Minnesota has had far less labor 
trouble than the rest of the nation for a 
good many years. And so, when A. E. 
Ramberg submitted an article in which 


he shows that a friendly, cooperative atti- 
tude exists in Minnesota between manage- 
ment and labor, we scheduled it for imme- 
diate publication. You'll find it on page 3, 
under the title, “No Labor Pains in Min- 
nesota.” 


THERE was a national builders’ conven- 


here in Chicago February 25 to 28 
and, naturally, those who were Kiwanians 
came over to our offices. There were 
builders .in the office all during the con- 
vention and they came groups, 
there were so many. 

When they arrived at the Magazine De- 
partment, we asked each group what they 
thought a Kiwanis club could do locally 
to alleviate the community’s housing situa- 
tion. Almost to a man replied, 
“Nothing !—the housing situat the 
best thing right now Kiwanis and all 
other ‘outsiders’ to stay out of!” They 
seem to feel that the present difficulty is 
due fundamentally to mate 

local 
on the 
the housing 

will just 


tion 


over in 


they 
ion is 
for 


not lack of 


rials, lack of labor or restrictive 
laws so much as it is to a 
the 


get so bad_ that 


desire 
part of government to see 
situation 
have to step in and take over. 

That harsh the 
government, W but it’s what eighty 
per talked to 
told us. “You’re witnessing to the 
death between the building industry and 
government bureaucracy. Neither 
win and still let the other 


’s a pretty indictment of 
e know, 
those we 


a fight 


cent or more of 


one Can 


survive.” 
IF you don’t have a child between the 
ages of six and ten who spends every dime 
book 


night, 


he can from for a “comic’ 


and then is af 
you don't 


get you 
raid to 20 to bed at 
have a child 
\nd parents find 
seeing their chil- 
in a world dominated by Super- 
man, Dick Tracy, Evil Eye, Green Death, 
The Wailing Witch and similar unreal 
characters who have created an epidemic 


simply between 


the ages of six and ten. 
nothing comical about 


dren live 


of bedtime neuroses among school children. 


lining: A 
in the 


But here is the silver few 


days ago we received mail pub- 


licity release and sample copy of “Picture 
History : 


just 


American 
the 
that plaguc 


Stories from In style 
the 
but 


are 


and format book looks like 


wild 


the 


“comics” parents, 


characters and incidents which 


portrayed in this dynamic “comic” form 
are real ones taken from history. 

The fact that historical events can thrill 
our weird 
After 


has 


youngsters just as much as 


mystery should not be surprising. 
all, the 
just as much drama and action and just as 


the modern fic- 


famous ride of Paul Revere 


much suspense—as any of 
tional trash. 

We took a sample book home from the 
office tried it on eight-year-old 
daughter. She read it straight through at 
one sitting. When she finished she asked, 
“Did all those things really happen?” We 
are in a sad state when the coming gener- 
can 


and our 


ation is amazed to find that real life 
be thrilling! 
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(From left to right) 


N-470-—N-1028-—N-405 


N-470 (Member's Ring) 
Smooth shank ring with “K” emblem in 10K gold. 
Sterling Silver $ 5.00 
10K Gold 12.00 


N-1028 (Member's Ring) 
Figured shank with “K” emblem in 10K gold. 
Sterling Silver $ 5.00 


10K Gold 12.00 


N-405 (Officer’s Ring) 
10K Gold only with Ofhcer’s insignia $14.00 
Designate ofhce desired. 
Made up special. 30 dav delivery. 
(Plus 20% Federal Tax) 
BE SURE TO DESIGNATE SIZE 
OF RING DESIRED 


Always wea 
A LAPEL BUTTON 


Whether you are an officer or a 
member you will want to wear the 
button that immediately identifies 
you asa Kiwanian. Order through 
your secretary who has a complete 
price list. 


KIWANIS INTERNATIONAL 


520 NORTH MICHIGAN AVENUE... CHICAGO | 





KIWANIS 
RINGS 


Attractive Kiwanis rings for 
officers and members of your 
club make beautiful and ap- 
preciated gifts. Any Kiwani- 
an would be proud to wear 
a ring bearing the official 


Kiwanis emblem. 


If there is some member 
in vour club you’d especially 
like to honor, why not give 


7. .* ») 
« ee y 
him a ring! 
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SOMEDAY, YOU/LL SELL OR BUST! 


No business transaction is completed until 
goods or services are sold for a little more 
than they cost to deliver. 

Today, selling is not much of a problem. 
Geods are in short supply. People have 
money. They are disposed to buy. They 
don’t have to be sold. 

But tomorrow may bring a different 
picture. 

Think of this. American industry’s ability 
to produce is greater than ever before. It 
may not be long before we'll be able to turn 
out an oversupply of everything. 

Then who will get the business? Who will 


prosper? 








[E 


The answer is: With quality, design and 
price all tending toward equality, salesman- 
ship and service will be the key to sustained 
volume. 

Wise management is taking advantage of 
this period of easy sales to prepare selling 
and service machinery for the days when it 
will have to be better than production ma- 


chinery in efficiency—and in results. 


President 





This organization of over a hundred trained engineers has twenty- 
seven years of consulting management engineering experience. 
We invite you to write for more information, or to request 


a personal interview in your office. 


THE TRUNDLE 


ENGINEERING COMPANY 


Cleveland, Ohio, Bulkley Building 


CHICAGO, City National Bank Building, 
208 S. La Salle Street 


NEW YORK, Graybar Building, 
420 Lexington Avenve 











